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Field Manual Binder 







Durable — Convenient 





Protects the manuals — 


Keeps them handy and safe 


A new Binder made especially 
for the Basic Field Manuals 

now being issued by 
the War Department 





Price 81.50 (Lots of 10 or more. S1.335 each) 





Standard Loose-Leaf Binder 








Built for hard service 


Simple and efficient 


Used by the 
War Department 
for Preserving 
War Department 
Pamphlets 


Capacity, 400 Sheets 


Price S1.50 (Lots of 10 or more. S1.35 each) 
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Announcement of Annual Infantry Association 
Awards for Best Infantry Article 


For the best article—First certificate of award and fifty 
dollars. | 

For the next best article—Second certificate of award and 
thirty dollars. 

The following is published for all concerned: 

The Infantry Association announces that a prize of a 
certificate and $50.00 will be offered annually or oftener 
for the best article on a military topic of current interest 
to Infantry, the subject to be selected by the writer; and a 
certificate and $30.00 will be offered for the second best 
article submitted. 


RULES GOVERNING THE AWARDS OF 1933-1 334 


The competition shall be open to all Infantry officers of 
all components of the United States Army. 

The articles shall not exceed approximately 4,000 words 
and shall be ty pewritten, double spaced, on letter-size 
paper. Photographs and sketches, illustrating the text, 
may accompany the article. 

Each competitor shall send, in a sealed envelope, three 
copies of his article to the Chief of Infantry, to reach his 
office not later than March 31, 1934. 

The article shall be signed by a nom de plume. A 
sealed envelope be aring the nom de plume and enclosing 
the full name and tt of the writer shall accompany the 
article. This envelope shall be opened by the Chief of 
Infantry after the awards have been made. 

In determining the excellence of the papers submitted, 
preponderance of weight will be given to their profession- 
al value, originality of ideas and "the practicality of the 
thoughts suggested. Literary merit shall be considered as 
of setuiedh ary importance. The Chief of Infantry has con- 
sented to conduct the judgment of the articles. 

Any paper submitted may be published with honor- 
able mention in the INFANTRY JOURNAL at the usual rates. 

All papers shall become the property of the Office of 
the Chiet of Infantry, and none will be returned. 

1 1 1 


Who's Who 
OLONEL john P. Hasson Quartermaster Corps, 


modestly denies credit for the clever endorsements 
appearing over his signature under the title of “Crabs” in 
the November- iaiahiak” issue proclai aiming the author to 


be Mr. John McGroarty of his office. 


ERRATA: The cut-line on page 469 of the Novem- 
ber-December, 1933, issue should have read, “Storeroom 
of Company H, 161st Infantry, Washington National 


Guard.” 





Nominations for Officers for 1933 


To: All Branch Associations of the United State; 'nj,, 
try Association, and to All Active Mem| n 
identified with Branch Associations 


HE President of the United States Infantry 
tion has, pursuant to the provisions of the ( 
tion, appointed the following Nominating Com mite: 
none of whom are members of the Executive C. 
prepare a ticket for officers of the Association. 
Brigadier General PERRY L. MILES, U 
Colonel EDGAR A. MYER, G. S. C. (Inf 
Lieutenant Colonel HARRY B. CREA (In! 
Major WILLIAM H. GILL, G. S. C. (Infantry 
Captain NELSON M. WALKER, G. S 
fantry) 
Captain STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 66th Infant: 
(LT) 
First Lieutenant BRUCE W. BIDWELI th I 
fantry 
First Lieutenant ROBERT F. SINK, 34th | 
Second Lieutenant FREDERICK W. COLEMAN 


III, rath Infantry 


i 


All members are invited to submit nominations for 
ficers of the United States Infantry Association 
1935 for a two-year term. The positions to be fill 
those of Vice President and the five members of 
ecutive Council. 

Eligibility. ‘“The Executive Council * * * 
elected from among the Active Members of the Asso 


eee At loons six of the members of the Executiy 


tion 
Council shall be Infantry officers on active duty.’ (Ci 
stitution, Article VI, Section 3). 

Nominations should be addressed to and must rea 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Infantry Associat 
June 1, 1934. Nominations should be marked on t 
side of the envelope, “Attention of Nominating Con 
mittee. 

The Constitution, by this method of nominat 
sures each Branch and member a voice in nominating ¢ 
ficers for the Association. 

T. J. CAMP, 
Major, Infantry, 
Secretary-T reasur 
1 q ° 
Annual Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of the United States | ntantryy 
Association was held on January 29, 1934, r the 
JouRNAL had gone to press. Extracts from the proceed 
ings will appear in the next issue. 
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“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry Arm 
of the Military Service of our Country by maintaining its best standards and traditions, 
by fostering esprit de corps, by codperating and promoting cordial relations with the 
other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional knowledge, and by 
exchanging ideas on the utilization of such knowledge, with particular reference to the 
réle of Infantry in modern war.” 


PRESIDENT: MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT, Cuier or INFANTRY} 
VicE-PRESIDENT: COLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD, INFANTRY* 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: MAJOR T. J. CAMP, INFANTRY 


Additional Members of the Executive Council 
COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, INFANTRY* 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL PHILIP B. PEYTON, INFANTRYt 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL LOUIS A. KUNZIG, 12TH INFANTRYt 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOSEPH M. SCAMMELL, INFAntry, CA.iF. N.G.t 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES B. JONES, 320TH INFANTRY RESERVET 
MAJOR FRANKLIN C. SIBERT, INFANTRY* 
CAPTAIN OSCAR B. ABBOTT, INFANTRY* 
FIRST LIEUTENANT JOHN G. HILL, INFANTRY* 


*Term expires January, 1935. 


tTerm expires January, 1936. 
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“The Association shall consist of Active Members, As- at the United States Military Academy; duly enrolled 
sociate Members, and Honorary Members. members in the advanced course of Senior Infantry units 
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Musketry 


BY COLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD, 


F NSTRUCTION in the use of the rifle, in the Army, 
has become clouded because of an attempt to sepa: 
rate the several simple steps of training into distinct 

ter- tight compartments which do not present a com- 
ete an balanced sequence, and which present difh- 
ities when an attempt ts made to fit them to the nor- 
al training schedule. Coupled with this 1s an inco- 
rency engendered by the fact that the arbitrary terms 
wusketry” and ‘ seldom convey the 


ne meaning to any two individuals. 


‘combat practice” 


Instruction in the use of the rifle has as its objective 
e development of a command of riflemen to that point 
vhere its commander may place the shot group of his 

mmand on any particular objective. With this idea in 
adi we find that the logical definition of musketry 
hould be that branch of aaliny science that goes to 
levelop a group of riflemen in the use of the musket in 
vattle. 

Naturally this broad definition will separate itself 
nto two large sub-divisions—known distance practice 
nd combat firing. 

Known distance practice is that branch of musketry 
hat is aimed to develop, in the soldier, the ability to 
hoot his rifle properly, at a designated object. This 
yranch of musketry is thoroughly povenal 3 in Basic Field 
fanuals, is of intense interest throughout the Army, 
pnd is in danger of being overstressed through the in- 
reased pay allotted to deoee who show material excel- 
ence in it. This branch of musketry needs no further 
ncentive toward its development. 

Combat firing is that branch of musketry aimed at the 
— development of a group of riflemen in the use of 
he rifle on the battlefield. 
not covered in known distance firing. 
he instruction of the officer, the noncommissioned ofh- 
er and the soldier. It is far more difficult to learn, and 
ar more difficult to teach than known distance firing. 
‘he difficulties to be surmounted are many 


This branch of musketry ts 
It comprehends 


of these we 
may cite the fact that in known distance firing the sol- 
lier shoots at a clearly defined target, at a known dis- 
ance, and the effects of his errors are signalled to him 
o that he may correct them. In combat firing, in order 
hat, in some measure, actual battle firing may be simu- 
ated, the soldier should fire at an Lailistiaet and partially 
iden target, at an unknown range, and the effects of 
errors are not signalled to him. Combat firing also 1s 
dered difficult wd the fact that in battle the soldier 
ies at an animate and possibly moving target, whereas 
t is not possible to furnish him with animate targets in 
bat practice. Motion of any kind is a great aid to 
picking up indistinct targets. 
ymbat firing is further rendered difficult by the fact 
we cannot, in general, secure the necessary ranges 





INFANTRY 
on which to practice it. A range of diversified terrain ts 
essential. The flat prospect of the ordinary known dis 
: Battles are 
What 1s needed, 1S 


sified terrain as one can obtain tot the purpose 


tance range 1s worthless not tought on such 


terrain. as much broken and divert 
It may 
be as short as 500 jy ards and greater than 1,000 \ ards 
After the command has completed known distance fir 
Ing the next step is to Start training in combat hiring 
This training starts with the officer and the noncom 


missioned officer. The riflemen are char: ged with the 


duty of firing at a certain stipulated objective If they 
are unable to do this they 


It will be 


might as well not go any 


Methods have 


devised in the Army during the ps ast thirty years whe re by 


farther. wasted effort. been 


a commander may designate the target to the men of his 


but these methods have not been taken as 


the bulk 


portance warrants. 


command, 


seriously by f Infantry officers as their im 


In nth many ofhcers and noncom 
mussioned officers, if they were suddenly put in a situa 
tion where they had to place the shot group of a section 
on some stipulated but indistinct objective, would be 
utterly ata loss as to how to proceed and the re sult would 
be that some riflemen of inborn intelligence would luck 
ily get on the target but the greater number of them 
woud simply waste their ammunition shooting up the 
landscape. 

There is nothing particularly hard about designating 
are methods ot 
doing this set forth in our Basic Field Manuals. The 


fault lies in the fact that not enough insistance has been 


indistinct targets to a command, There 


made by higher commanders that this highly important 
subject be thoroughly learned by the officers and non 
commissioned officers and that the unit be thoroughly 
trained in the same. 

The principal difficulty encountered, a verbal de 


scription of a field target, 1s that due to the linguist 


deficiencies of the average man to describe the target 


properly ; and the same deficiency, on the part of { the 
other party, renders him unable to understand the same 
What ts desired ts that the commander of a unit be able 


to bring the eyes of his comm: ind to the target. It is not 


“ani, in ‘order that the commander may prope rly 
place the shot group of his command, that the riflemen 
actually see the same, provided that they do see some 
object sufficiently near the target, so that the shot group 
will fall ap proximately on It when aiming either at the 
object or slightly to the nght, left, over or below 1t 

In the first pl: ice, the men of the unit to be instructed 
must learn the definitions ot the terms set forth in para 
graph 6 b., Chapter 6, Part One, Volume III, Basic Field 
Manual. 
these things look like. 
look like at a distance. 


They must then learn, on the ground what 


Thev must then learn what they 
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City-bred men do not see as well, at a distance, as 
those from the country. Their eyes are used to short 
distances. Many of our men come from the cities and, 
in consequence, targets, to be designated to them, as a 
matter of drill or practice, should be at far distances and 
more care given, at first, to these men. If targets can be 
picked up, designated and understood at distances from 
1200 to 3000 yards, there will be no difficulty about their 
picking up the shorter range targets against which mus- 
ketry is used in general. Targets, in war, will be indis- 
tinct, and consequently the practice targets used in tar- 
get designation must also be indistinct. 

After men have been grounded in the definitions above 
referred to, they should be taken to some place from 
which a good view of the surrounding country can be 
obtained. The instructor then picks out some indistinct 
target which he assumes to be the location of an enemy 
machine gun, a combat group or some element of the 
enemy position. This may be a spot on the side of a 
hill, a shrub, a rock, a small bare spot or some such 
similar object. Now the purpose is to bring the eyes 
of the trainees to this particular point as distinguished 
from the many similar points that will be found in the 
distance. This may be done by directing the attention 
of the men to some clearly marked, well defined object, 
in the distance, that we will call a ‘“‘reference point’ and 
then passing from that to some other object nearer the 
assumed target, then another still nearer the target, and 
finally the target itself. 

At first it will be a tedious and time- -consuming opera- 
tion but as the system is used more and more the men 
become more and more adept at it and targets will be 
picked up with much less trouble and description. It 
will be found that as the command develops in this work 
the intermediate reference points may be reduced 
number. 

Asa precaution against men misunderstanding one or 
more of the ‘ ‘stepping stones’’ that lead them to the 
target, it is well to have them “answer back” by men- 
tioning some feature of a reference point that the in- 
structor has not mentioned. 

EXAMPLE 
(See Figure I) 
“Reference point, that house on the hill 
yonder with the green shutters.” 


Instructor: 





MOUSE 


TREE 














Figure I 





January-Febru. ; 


Trainee: ‘“The house with two chimneys and a gre: 
roof.” 
Instructor: “Look at the roof of the house—one fin rer 


directly to the night a tree in an open field.” 

Trainee: “The tree with a watering trough bene ith 
the same?”’ 

Instructor: “Look at the bottom of the tree wher 
the trunk enters the ground, carry your eye horizont. |ly 7 
to the right one ws breadth—a small bare spot in 
field—nearer the fence to the right than it is to the tr 
to the left. That is the target.” 

Trainee: “The spot has two bushes below it, on 
exactly under it, the other slightly to the left.” 

To direct attention to the reference point in the be; 
ning, recourse may be had to the horizontal clock syst: 
but when this system is used, always point out 12 o'clo 
by some unmistakable object, two men standing side b 
side may often have rather widely divergent views as t 
where 12 o'clock actually is. This point is not mentioned 
in the regulations and as a consequence is generally over. 
looked. 

Instruction in target designation may be varied great} 
and made more interesting by causing the trainees to pick 
out and designate indistinct targets to the instructors 
Emulation among the men to select and designate ¢ 
most indistinct target can be created, and the ability o! 
the trainee to point out the target, may be exercised a 
pushed to the limit, by the instructor purposely failine 
to recognize the t target until the trainee has exhausted 
his ability to describe it. A curious corollary of this forn 
of instruction is that the acuity of vision of the men cat 
actually be increased. 





This system has been used in training riflemen to pick 
up targets such as a particular window (assumed to b 
a machine gun emplacement) at a distance of over a hal! 
mile among the maze of buildings 1 in a large city. The 
instruction can be given at odd times while at rest dur 
ing drill, or while on the halt during a practice march 
The whole point is that if the commander cannot direc 
the fire of his command to a particular target, the men 
will waste their fire power by shooting “‘into the blue. 

The system is also useful in other field exercises thai 
combat firing. It is of great value in pointing out land 
marks to serve as company, regimental, brigade boun 
daries during an advance; the direction and path of 
patrol across country; the point, in the rear, on whic! 

a patrol or command will assemble, if broken up by che 
enemy, and other useful military purposes. 

A certain test can be given a command in target desig 
nation through the sand bag method. In this the in 
structor designates a target to the men of his eg 
Each man then points his rifle at the target while che 
rifle is laid on a sand bag. After the aiming process ha 
been completed the soldier stands clear of the gun nda 
the instructor takes his place, looks through the sight 
and sees for himself whether the proper target has bee: 


picked up. 
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Figure II 


After the foregoing instruction has been given the 

mmand, the: next step is to give it a simple problem 

it will cause it, as a whole, to apply the instruction 
ceived in known distance practice coupled with target 

ignation. This is combat firing. (See Figure II.) 

[he principal difficulty that a commander will en- 

unter in a firing exercise is not the kind of exercise he 

ill have but in getting the necessary terrain available 

herein the exercise may be held, due regard being paid 
o the safety of people in the surrounding country. In 
ome cases it is realized that the only terrain available 

ill be the known distance range. In the general case 
his should never be used unless every endeavor has been 
1ade to secure and use some other locality. If it is abso- 
utely impossible to use other than the known distance 
ange the targets should never be placed on the target 
butts but they should be placed on the ground in front, 
br on some part of the back stop in rear. 

A distinct line of silhouettes should never be used 
n any case. They should be staggered and well stag- 
rered. They should be camouflaged with hay, straw, 
rush, hidden behind bushes, rocks, boxes, etc. In fact 
very possible expedient should be used to make the 
argets exemplify as nearly as possible the “‘void of the 
vattlefield.”” With all this there should, however, be 
nough visibility to allow the commander to pick the 
argets up with his field glasses. A command should not 
e pitted against an impossibility. 

As before pointed out, it is not necessary that the in- 
tividual soldiers actually see the silhouettes that go to 
compose the target. The ingenuity of the commander is 
ested in bringing the eyes of his men to the locality in 
vhich the target 1s located and then, by a proper assign- 
nent of aiming points and a careful estimation of the 
ange, he can place his shot group where the silhouettes 
vill be bound to come within its scope. This point is 
‘lustrated in the diagram in which a group of silhouettes 
s shown camouflaged so as to be practically invisible to 
he soldiers doing the shooting, but certain aiming points 
are given that will serve to distribute the fire over the 
0 ality of the target in such a way as to cover the same. 

An advance against a target arranged as indicated in 
igure II is very desirable but not an absolute essential. 
Its advantage lies in the fact that it causes the men to 
nove forward thereby requiring them to fire under con- 
lions more allied to the actual battlefield and it also 
1uses them to see the same target from a different point 
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of view. It is recognized that, in time of peace, an un 
natural element is forced upon us by the fact that the 
command must advance as a unit— 
firing ceases during the advance, 


in other words, all 
g a thing that in battle 
we could scarcely permit to happen but which safety 
precautions require in time of peace. 

Squad practice, section practice and platoon practice 
at this firing are desirable for the purpose of allowing the 
squad, section and platoon leaders to try out their ability 
to designate targets but this is not absolutely essential. 
It is productive of increased expenditure of ammunition 
and practically the same results m: ay be obtained by al- 
lowing the platoon leader to designate the target to sec- 
tion ‘oi, requiring them to redesignate their parts of 
the same to squad leaders and the latter in their turn to 
the men of their squads. 

EXAMPLES 
(See Figure IIT) 
-This exercise is for the purpose of giving 
a platoon, section or squad leader the job of picking up a 
very indistinct target and concentrating on it the fire of 
his platoon, section or squad. 


Exercise 


Targets are placed at a 
distance of 600 to 800 yards, these may be a group of 
prone silhouettes so c amouflaged by straw or brush that 
approximately only three of twenty can be seen by the 
aid of gl: asses. 

The section or pl atoon is brought up to the firing point 
under the hypothesis that it is acting as an advance party 
of an advance guard. Arriving at es firing point the 
leader is ahecmend that his party has been fired on from 
such and such a place (indicating the general direction 
of the targets). It is then required that the leader pick 
up the group of targets by means of his glass and direct 
the fire of his platoon or section upon it “by using land- 
marks contiguous to the targets and so sp: aced along the 
front that the sheaf of fire will cover the entire hostile 
group. If troops are well grounded in the designation 
of distant targets and the foods j is able to estimate the 
range properly, this proposition, while a difficult one, 
can be solved. 
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Exercise—A group of silhouettes is set up as in the 


A pit is dug 


right or left of the same; in the pit are placed two or 


preceding exercise. slightly over to the 
three men with silhouettes on poles and armed with an 
automatic pistol. The attack progresses as in the preced 
ing exercise, and at some point during the firing by the 
platoon or section the targets in the pit are held up by 
means of poles over the top of the pit exposing them to 
view; at the same time the automatic pistol is emptied 
rapidly into the ground, This forms a surprise target 
representing a anion gun or automatic rifle firing on 
the pl. itoon or section seneienteat from an oblique. If the 
leader 1s alive to his undertaking he will recognize the 
surprise target and direct his automatics ora portion of 
his riemen to fire upon it. 

The foregoing may be added to in accord with the 
advantages offered by the ground and the ingenuity of 
the instructor. 

As a culmination of musketry and a method of in- 
struction that goes to inculc ate in the inf antry soldier the 


desirable qu: ality of being able to operate absolutely on 


detectable on account of their noise, 


with which they were launched. 
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his own, the following example, which like the ot x. 


may be amplified by the ingenuity of the instruct 
given. 

~ Exercise—If fairly broken ground 1s available, a pol 
is selected from which ground to the front ¢ 
served for a distance of 600 yards. The foreground 


staked off by Ai: 1gs as shown in the sketch. In the sc 


between these flags, three, four or five targets are place 
staggered so as to present different ranges, and each ta 
get is camouflaged so that there will be difficulty in ol 
serving or picking itup. A squad of eight men is broug 


up to the firing point and each man issued twenty rout 
of ammunition. 
re between the first and second flags; 
told that his are 


and so on to the right. 


targets in his sector but is informed that he must for hin 
self pick up the targets, estimate the range to each, ai 


expend his twenty rounds in such a manner as to | 


each target. 


Most OF THOSE WHO FOUGHT in the Great War will agree that if familiarity did not 
exactly breed contempt for the ordinary dangers it at least prevented panic, or even 
acute terror in that unduly long scale of feeling and emotions which circumstances 
det eloped. The suddenness of the bullet or the high velocity shell were deplored 
as ungentlemanly, but accepted as inevitable, and the long w thine of the slower shells 
bereme gradually as ‘translatable as a map reference, ond to the agile a source of 
security. Other forms of warfare, even gas, once their novelty had passed, lost much, 
if not nearly all, of their moral effect. One form of warfare that did not im prove 
on closer acquaintance was the aircraft bomb. The presence of aircraft was always 
which also indicated whether or not bombs 
might be expected. But the bombs themselves gave no warning of their fall, and 
never failed in their moral effect, because they not only retained their power to 
produce terror but even increased it by their increasing size and the growing accuracy 


This was strange and incongruous, since they were merely another form of death 
like the bullet, which reached one before the warning sound of its approach. The 
difference probably lay in anticipation which was started by the noise of the aircraft, 
but, unlike other warning noises, gave only a very inaccurate indication of when and 
where the blow would fall. Were this noise to be removed, then much of the moral 

effect of the aircraft as a weapon would disappear. 
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The man on the left is told that his targer 
the next man 
» between the second and third flag 


No man ts told the number 
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Some Comments on the Caribbean War 


BY BRIGADIER GENERAL ELMER ZILCH, U.S 


T IS fitting that we should benefit professionally 
from our experience in the recent war of 1939-40 
. by drawing lessons from it while the events are still 
sh in our minds. It is the purpose of this article to 

im up briefly the principal happenings and to comment 
upon them. 

Coming as it did with dramatic swiftness, the war took 
is by surprise. The failure of the various economic con- 

rences and disarmament conferences destroyed confh- 

nee, depressed markets, increased unemployment to a 

ew and alarming level, causing so swift a growth of 

volutionary sentiment everywhere as to bring forth a 

cret coalition. The common plan of the Allies was 
yorn of sheer desperation. To allay discontent, to divert 

he public mind and, in a measure to alleviate the unem- 
loyment, it was resolved to seize, colonize and exploit 
ands in the American hemisphere bordering on the 
aribbean Sea. Mexico was the primary objective. 

Owing to the Kellogg Peace Pact the customary prac- 
ice among its signatories was followed and no declara- 
ion of war was made. In this case the specious theory 
yas put forth that the project was not an act of aggres- 
ion or of conquest, but an enterprise born of sheer neces- 

. The armed forces were sent ostensibly for the pro- 
ection of the colonists. As a great armada was already 

a position to block the exit from the Panama Canal 
hile negotiations were still going on, the United States 
Jeet in the Pacific was helpless. 

Of course the United States was unprepared. That 
goes without saying. Our Government has never had 
any coherent philosophy of the relationship which should 
-xist between domestic and foreign policy or between 
its foreign policies and its military and naval establish- 
nents. Instead of being designed to support our foreign 
policies, our Army and Navy were rooted in domestic 
questions. It never occurred to the State Department to 
keep the armed services informed regarding specific for- 
eign policies or the degree of opposition they were likely 
to encounter, so that the military might advise the Gov- 
‘rnment what armed forces might be required to enforce 
them in case opposition should take the form of war. 

In the past our military have always been able, with a 
clear conscience, to lay our sins of omission upon preju- 
diced pacifist sentiment, upon an_ uninformed public 
opinion, an inexperienced or partisan Congress—upon 
everyone and everything except themselves, reserving as 
cir own special sphere the sins of commission—bung- 
| g on the battlefield. This time, apart from the help- 
tul provisions of the National Defense Act left over from 
previous war by farsighted statesmen and their mili- 
- advisers, there was little change on the part of the 
pblic, But we soldiers owe it to our country to be honest 

yut our own shortcomings. We must confess that in 





S.A. (RET.) 


1939 we were still preparing for the campaign of 1919. 

When we consider that we had had a general staft 
for over a quarter of a century and that it had had ex- 
perience in a great war, it seems at first sight difficult to 
account for its mismanagement. However, reflection and 
candor must force us to recognize that since the World 
War it had been busy with every concern except those 
which rightfully belong to a general staff. Its failure lay 
primarily in its neglect to take as its point of departure 
what Napoleon that to call “‘les parties sublimes de la 
guerre: a deep, philosophical understanding of war. 
The influence of a materialistic age expressed itself in 
military affairs by making logistics ‘instead of the human 
and intellectual factors che basis of our war plans. 

It goes without saying that war plans should be made 
with a view to supporting national policies and should 
take the form of pre parations for combined operations by 
land and sea and in the air. They should be arrived at 
by the Army and Navy in close association with the 
State Department. They should be designed to meet 
They should 
be based upon our geographical, economic and social 
situation. 


specific cases—the most probable wars. 


Our General Staff had failed to develop a distinctively 
American theory of war or to derive and keep up to 
date'a tactical doctrine suited to the genius of our peo- 
le. A so-called doctrine had been borrowed from abroad 
and modified in the light of harrowing World War ex- 
periences. It was not a doctrine systematically derived 
from an analysis of reputable military histories. Amer- 
ican military history was hardly represented init. There 
had been no attempt to check and re-check it continu- 
ously by the process of trial and error or to keep it up 
to date in the light of new inventions, new discoveries, 
new developments. It was not tested progressively by 
map maneuvers, tactical rides, terrain exercises, com- 
mand post exercises and, finally, by field maneuvers. Our 
organization was an excellent illustration of military 
fundamentalism. It represented a firm belief in the vir- 
tues of spontaneous creation rather than in the process 
of evolution. It grew in bulk only, without systematic 
control or any cohainne relationship to a tactical doctrine. 
It was dominated by considerations of supply, so that 
when war came we could not command our supplies be- 
cause our supply system commanded the Army. No 
general, however brilliant; could have succeeded with 
an army so clumsy that it stumbled over its own feet. 

This was the primary cause of our initial discomfiture 
in 1939. Even before we were aware what was afoot an 
Allied army had landed at Vera Cruz, driven in the 
weak Mexican battalions, had turned Orizaba by way of 
Jalapa and Tezuitlan, and was advancing on = 
City. In the meanwhile a second army had landed a 
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Tampico. Its columns were soon on the march to Vic- 
toria, San Luis Potosi and Zacatecas. By the time our 
divisions had been mobilized in Texas and before they 
could be concentrated on the frontier, the enemy had 
seized Mexico City and vicinity and troop concentrations 
were reported by our Mexican Allies as follows: 

In the vicinity of Victoria. Smaller bodies were 
secinal near Hidalgo and in the vicinity of the Coche- 
ros River. 

2. San Luts Potosi. 

In the area Zacatecas-Fresnillo-Canitas. 

4. In the area Quaretaro-Salamanca-Celaya. 

Fortunately for us the situation continued as above 
for some time, presumably to allow the Allies to perfect 
their organization and supply and to pacify the occupied 
territories. At any rate, there was a series of scattered 
minor operations ‘designed to secure their communica- 
tions against molestation. Our forces began their march 
toward Monterrey, Saltillo and Torreon. Almost simul- 
taneously the enemy began to advance, not generally, 
but in small bodies, cautiously. 

The American invasion began from Nogales, Douglas 
and El Paso, to cover the flank of the columns from 
Laredo and Brownsville. The general line Aldamas- 
Sabinas Hidalgo-Bustamente-Jiminez had been reached 
when the thunderbolt fell. Allied planes had been active 
and, despite our might marches, easily discovered our 
movements in a country lacking in cover with an army 
lacking 1 in discipline and overburdened with transporta- 


tion. At dawn night bombers dropped their bombs on 


the bridges and defiles in rear of our columns. Fragmen- 


tation bombs were dropped in our bivouacs. Our supply 
columns and troops were machine-gunned by low-flying 
planes. Air raids were made systematically at irregular 
intervals. Our supply problems had been difficult enough 
even before this. Cloudbursts added to the difficulties. 
Now our armies were brought to a halt. Starving troops 
got out of hand and began to terrorize the country. 
Retaliatory air raids did little to remedy the situation. 
All available engineers were summoned to repair the 
damages. Too late it was realized that our organization 
was too clumsy for rapid movement. Too proud to with- 
draw, our armies stood fast while the work of reorganiza- 
tion and repair went on. 

The lesson of the need for mobility which we might 
have learned from even a casual reading of military his- 
tory was emphasized by the success of General Caldwell’s 
West Coast Expeditionary Force. This organization be- 
gan as an unimportant column from Nogales which 
penetrated to Hermosillo and Guaymas. It developed 
into an important, perhaps decisive force, and had a 
curious history in which circumstances played a large 

art. 

General Caldwell had a unique background of experi- 
ence. After his services as a volunteer in the Philippine 
Insurrection he had become a soldier of fortune. When 


aoe em 6 


a taeeemee ses ech 
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the World War came he volunteered in the Frenc! §o, 
eign Legion, being transferred to the United States . «my 
when we went into the war. His heresies made h 4 ; 
unpopular that a great part of his time after the \ orl: 
War was spent as a military observer abroad. a ver 
there was a war, there he went, to Anatolia, th. Rif 
Sy ria and Manchuria. His originality, often refer: d 
in less flattering terms, caused him to be diverted 
command of a force designed to be of little 1 IMpor! inc 

This force itself was unique, and had a curiou: his 
tory. General Caldwell happened to be serving ©. th 
General Staff when war was declared. When the usual 
applications came to the War Department prop sing 
such freak units as regiments of red-heads, of mo) 
jected for being under weight or under size, units of 


cowboys, adventurers, mountaineers, soldiers of fortune 
even jail birds, General Caldwell wrote a memorandun 
proposing that the services of all such organizations be 


accepted and that they be formed into a special force. 
Asked how he would like to command such an or-ani- 
zation, he replied that he would ask for nothing better 
It is impossible to say in how far a sense of humor played 
a part in the acceptance of this plan, or to what extent 
the decision to give the command of it to General Cald- 
well was influenced by the widespread desire to get rid 
of this officer by giving him a command in 
which he could do no great harm. 

To the vast relief of the officers of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard, General Caldwell requested 
that only such officers as volunteered to serve with him 
and were acceptable to him should be assigned to his 
command. He asked for young reserve officers without 
much formal training, and for wide latitude in develop 
ing his own officers from the ranks and in promoting 
them. Here, as in matters of armament, organization 
tactics training and discipline, an unusual degree of in 
dependence was allowed him. This decision can be un 
derstood only if we realize the initial small size of th: 
force, its isolation, its relative unimportance and the 
character and reputation of its commander. It was real 
ized that the diversity of the terrain, ranging from desert 
to jungle and almost pathless mountains, actually called 
for a modified form of organization, armament and ta 
tics. At the same time there was an actual disposition 
to give General Caldwell a fair opportunity to test his 
theories at no expense to the campaign. 

His requisitions were curiosities and subjects of merti- 
ment. However, the amounts at first were so insignificant 
and his demands so modest that they were honored with- 
out a quibble. It was his request for metal money to 
purchase animals, forage and supplies in the theater ot 
war that caused the greatest furore. However his system 
of living off the country as far as possible proved eco- 
nomical in money and transportation and overhead, and 
it brought about such good relations with the inhabit.nts 
that he had his way. 


“unsafe” 


General Caldwell believed in firm discipline, impai al, § 
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nformal, but severe. He kept all ranks physically active 
and mentally busy at all times. His first object was 
o secure healthy bodies. The next was to create self- 
eliance and self-confidence in his men through physical 

wess and mastery over their arms.. Physical endur- 
ance and agility were stressed. His troops were taught 
ro swim, run, jump, wrestle, fight rough-and-tumble, to 
crawl, to trail, to scout. Hunting was permitted when- 
ever possible. 

The needs of his men were limited to the strictest 
necessities. Spartan simplicity was the rule. They were 
aught to expect hardships as their inevitable lot in war 
and to bear them cheerfully as ““he-men” and good sol- 
diers. Officers were required to qualify by reason of 
proved decision and resolution first, and a solid knowl- 
edge of tactics next. They must exact loyalty and instant, 
cheerful obedience by being worthy of it and by knowing 
more than their men. This created a bond of confidence 
that could not be dissolved by minor mishaps. Leaders 
were taught to issue laconic orders. A telegraphic brevity, 
a verbal shorthand, was cultivated. When orders were 
issued the officer looked his subordinate directly in the 
eye until he had finished. There was a crisp, soldierly 
flavor to the official relations between ranks. “I make 












Wwarriors first, then soldiers,” said General Caldwell, 


“and then I can make technicians and tacticians over 
night.” 

When the advance of the armies in the main theater 
of war came to a halt General Caldwell took advantage 
of his opportunity. He pointed out the need for some 
operation to distract the enemy’s attention, to mystify and 
mislead him. He pointed out that his command, if rein- 
forced, would be in a position to create a bridge-head, as 
it were, from whence a perpetual threat could be made 

ainst the enemy’s flank and rear. He offered to raise a 

at enough row to give the main armies a breathing 


















spell if his requisitions were honored. His forceful letter 
of August 21 contained a brief plan of campaign and 
requisitions for aircraft of all sorts on a large scale—at- 
tack, pursuit, observation, bombing and large transport 
planes. Apart from this, and engineers, he required only 
men, money and his usual assortment of freak weapons, 
such as riot guns, sub-machine-guns, tear gas bombs, 
pyrotechnics, 45-caliber tracer bullets and miscellaneous 
signal equipment. The eccentricities of his requisitions 
were exceeded only by the pungency of the comments 
with which he dismissed the Y. M. C. A. and other 
welfare workers who were sent to his army. His original- 
ity was the subject of conversation in every army mess. 
The brilliance of General Caldwell’s performance has 
made his methods so well known that there is no need 
to do more than to summarize them here. His guiding 
principles were mobility and economy of force (the lat 
ter was secured mainly through the former), which en- 
abled his small army to hold a front of hundreds of miles 
with negligible losses and small cost to our Government. 
Advanced ,posts were strongly fortified and held with a 
minimum of troops to conserve lives and to simplify the 
problem of supply. The garrisons, however, were active, 
patrolling or raiding whenever the chance occurred. 
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When one garrison had become experienced and blooded 
it was replaced by another to be trained in the arts of 
minor warfare. The experienced troops were moved to 
concentration points in the rear. Each garrison, however 
small, was provided liberally with a variety of light and 
powerful weapons to meet every possible need: automatic 
rifles, semi-automatic rifles, rifle grenades, machine guns, 
37-mm guns and, for close fighting, sub-machine guns, 
sawed-off shotguns, hand grenades and pistols. 

These garrisons were supplied normally by pack trains, 
but in an emergency by airplanes. Their fortified 
posts served as bases, or as places of refuge in case they 
were attacked by superior numbers, but normally their 
action was offensive, either as mounted infantry or as 
light infantry. Each garrison was a bandit stronghold. 
When attacked in force its mission was to hold out until 
relief could be brought gn Emergency landing fields 
and remount depots were formed within supporting dis- 
tance. Reinforcements could be brought to these depots 
by plane and proceed thence mounted to the relief of a 
garrison. The main bases and lines of communication 
were held by replacement drafts as yet untrained in the 
uses of minor warfare, and were prov ided with an abund- 
ance of machine-guns and even artillery. In this way the 
maximum of effect was produced with a minimum of 
troops and hence a minimum of casualties. The evacua- 
tion of the wounded, as well as emergency supply, was 
by aircraft. The consciousness that they would be 
promptly taken care of in modern hospitals was a power- 
ful factor in keeping morale at a high pitch. 

In offensive operations the interval between columns 

was determined by no arbitrary distance, but by the time 
element. Columns were within supporting distance when 
they could reach a neighboring column before it could be 
driven back or wiped out by a stronger enemy force; and 
this interval varied with the type of troops of which the 
columns were composed, their rate of march, the roads, 
terrain and even the weather. This enabled an army to 
move on a wide front in such a manner as to threaten the 
flanks and rear of an enemy. Taking advantage of every 
road and trail General Caldwell considered that his force 
was united as long as there was no gap between his col- 
umns while in mountainous country; in more open coun- 
try concentration was achieved by maintaining a relation- 
ship between the delaying power of each column and the 
time it would take for support to arrive. The strength of 
advance guards was calculated in the same manner: so 
as to be able to hold off the enemy until the long col- 
umns necessary in mountainous country could be devel- 
oped and deployed. 

The size and composition of his columns were deter- 
mined by their mission and the nature of the country 
in which they operated. “Why should we train our off- 
cers to handle only standardized units,” he asked, “‘when 
after the first engagement their strength and composition 
must vary? We teach our officers to reorganize, but not 
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how. | train them in the principles of organization. an; 
train them to organize their force to meet the condi: ‘on 
the enemy and the terrain featu -es 
Using the squad column formation as a basis, it dic no 


of their mission, 


matter how many men were in a squad, or whet! r it 


was called a squi ad or a section. General Caldwell Wipe 
out the conception of * ‘appropriate commands. P “l ler 
* he said, it | 
would not dare leave them to the command of a lie en. 
ant. | want a responsible and experienced officer jr 
ch arge. However, by the use of 
command planes I keep in ‘touch and can send a mor 
experienced officer to check up and advise.’ 


are small posts of such importance,’ 
I haven't got many. 


Every mobile unit was thrown upon its own resources 
as far as possible as regards supply, although efforts were 
made to forward supplies whenever needed. It wa; 
guerilla warfare. The small columns imitated the Mex; 
can bandits, acting, however, as parts of a wideflung unt. 
fied force. Coordination was secured by means of com 
mand planes, transport planes, radio communications 
and by indoctrination. 

During the autumn and winter of 1939 the Allies at- 
tempted an offensive northward from Monterrey. They 
were brought to a halt after a severe fight by the advance 
of the American Army on Torreon. By the time the 
main allied forces had shown their hand, the West Coast 
Expeditionary Force had been augmented and began 
their raids and demonstrations. In conjunction with the 
attack of the Fourth American Army on Torreon, this 
effectually brought the Allied offensive to a standstill. 

An Kasia drive on Torreon and Monterrey was 
planned for the spring of 1940. The West Coast Force 
promised effective aid. It kept its word by the spectac- 
ular capture of Durango and Guadalajara. 

Its methods are worthy of study. Throughout the win- 
ter small posts had been maintained along the crest of 
the mountain range wherever trails led from the coast t 
the interior. In the beginning these trails had been al- 
most impass: able. They were progressively improved by 
engineers and working parties of Mexicans. Landing 
fields had been prepared. A system of supply had been 
inaugurated. The troops had been trained in minor war- 
fare and inured to hardships. Late in March our small 
columns were on the move. 

A column from Culiacan, reinforced at the last min 
ute by plane and by mounted troops, debouched from the 
mountains at Papasquiero and moved southeast toward 
Durango. A second column marched northward up the 
valley of the Rio Mezguital to Nombre de Dios. A de- 
tachment moved southeast to Mulieros while the main 
body advanced westward toward Durango. Meanwhile 
columns from Mazatlan and Guadaloupe de Los Reyes 
converged at Ojos Gandara and Rancho Neuvo. Eng 
neers, working parties, supply details and troops to pro 
tect the communications followed. They cleared emerg- 
ency landing fields to which reinforcements and sup lies 
were brought by plane. 
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an¢ MB On the evening of April 2 the offensive columns were 
1"ton meee as follows: 

es, _ The northern columns, south of Canatlan. 
© no ME 2. The column from Santiago Papasquiaro had de- 
ber idl a from the pass at Ojos Gandara. 
wiped _ The column from Rancho Nuevo had been stopped 
here ‘Op position in the pass northeast of Rancho Nuevo. 
hat | _ The column from Nombre de Dios was fighting for 
uten 


1e river crossings east of Durango. 
The sudden irruption of hostile columns from every 


direction had thrown the Allied garrison in Durango into 

lore panic. Before dawn the American columns were already 

bn the march. That of Canatlan surprised the guards at 

InCeS e bridges north of Durango. The Allied force holding 

were * pass against our column from Rancho Nuevo was at- 

Bey icked in the rear at dawn—by a mere detachment, it is 
ex 


- but that detachment by its vigor and daring gave 
> UN RR ny . impression of considerable strength, and the Allies 


com- id not wait to count noses. 

ations It was the swiftness and energy of the attack that con- 
used the Allies. The enemy had mysteriously appeared 
es at- from nowhere. The att: ack was unexpected. It was 
They @aunched from every side. It was conducted with confi- 
vance “Bence and resolution. It was pushed home. The retreat 
ol the TBE the garrison was threatened. There was no time to 
Coast anoiter, to make up intelligence reports, to form a 
began “Ry ctematic estimate of the situation—much less to issue 
h the M¥ormal orders. Events crowded -so rapidly on the heels 
» this MBSE earlier events that the fog of war was complete. The 
ull. lefeated detachments and outposts drifting into the city 
y Was “@ustified their withdrawal by giving exaggerated accounts 
Force Tf the enemy’s strength. They spread the infection of 
ectac- anic and drifted out of the city toward Torreon. The 
lismayed defenders melted away. There was no time 
> Wi: Sto organize a withdrawal. Our pursuit, by mounted de- 
est of Tb achments, was vigorous and fruitful. The garrison of 

ast to 


Jurango ceased to exist as an organized force. 











en al- Planes brought ammunition and rations to Durango. 
ed by ‘ngineers and working parties came up from the ad- 
nding fe posts and began to fortify the approaches to the 
| been Wh ity and to improve the communications with the coast. 
t war- jarrisons of recruits and convalescents arrived to man 
small Hite defenses. The mobile columns pushed on, harassing 
the enemy and raiding in all direction, but retiring before 
MY Bsuperior numbers. 
m the By this time the West Coast Expeditionary Force had 
owatd Hl.cen increased to about 20,000 well-trained light troops 
up the Bend an equal number of recruits, replacements, engineers, 
A de- supply personnel, medical personnel and so on. Mean- 
maim while a strong reinforcement was at hand. The person- 
while ity of the commander, the strictness of the discipline, 
Reyes the system of paying cash for supplies, and a judicious 
Engr Gm. luvation of the good-will of the inhabitants had 
0 pro br ught Mexican volunteers to the army—even the 
mcrg- leneaill and suspicious Yaqui Indians. At first General 
ipplies ildwell was reluctant to count on any active support 


from this source; but as confidence and mutual respect 
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grew between him and these hard-bitten warriors, he 
found in them a powerful auxiliary force. But before un- 
leashing this surprise he insisted upon cultivating in it a 
rigid system of discipline and a thorough understanding 
of his methods. 

The capture of Durango, preceding the advance of 
the main army on Toman and Monterrey, 
confusion in the enemy’s counsels. Now, with our suc- 
cessful advance, came the dash for Guadalajara. In this 
the Yaqui forces played a conspicuous part. 

During the winter of 1939-40 our advance had been 
stopped in the mountains northeast of Tepic. From points 
on the coast, such as Manzanillo, small detachments un- 
der resolute and self-reliant leaders had been put ashore to 
make their way inland to the hill country west of the 
lakes. There they built fortified posts to control the ap- 
proaches, collected mounts and pack animals, supplies 
and forage, and learned the arts of guerilla warfare. 

Throughout the winter the Allies sent columns to clear 
this country. Our parties withdrew fighting to their 
blockhouses where they made a determined resistance un- 
til reinforcements could come up from the advance land- 
ing fields. Here no attempt was made to establish bases 
on the coast, in view of the unhealthy character of the 
lowlands. Pack trains were sent down to the coast from 


had sown 


the advanced bases in the highlands to meet supply ships, 
or supplies were brought by pack trains from Compostela. 
By the spring of 1940 we had a considerable force scat- 
tered through the hills. Nothing less than a major opera- 
tion could fave cleared the country. And yet this force 
did not equal the strength of a reinforced brigade under 
the old system of organization. Toward the end of April 
the Yaqui volunteers were landed at Manzanillo and 
marched inland to reinforce our light troops. 

Late in the afternoon on May 12 a formation of large 
planes appeared flying low over Lago de Chepala. Ter- 
rific explosions from the vicinity of Ocotlan were heard 
in Guadalajara. Later the report drifted in that commu- 
nications with Mexico City had been destroyed. At dawn 
on the morning of May 13 the railway line was raided 
near Amatitan. At the same time the Allied lines near 
Ixtlan were bombarded fiercely with H.E., smoke and 
tear gas, and a savage assault was launched from the 
west, aided by parties of Yaquis who appeared from vari- 
ous mountain trails in rear of the defenders, harassing and 
sniping. Tepic was thus turned and taken. 

The Allies fought their way back to Guadalajara, pur- 
sued by Yankee and Yaqui parties. It was Concord and 
Lexington again. Harassing attacks were made all night 
on the outposts of the city. 

or summoned to surrender. 


Sentry posts were fired into 
The effect on the defeated 
Allies was like unto that in a community when it ts 
known that a desperate escaped criminal is in the neigh- 
borhood. Nobody felt safe from the bold enterprises of 
an invisible and intangible enemy. Attempts at pursuit 
were vain. Their failure merely increased the feeling of 
helplessness against an elusive and mocking enemy. Thus 
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was Guadalajara ripened for the assault. It fell before 
inferior numbers with ridiculous ease. 

The results of this success were out of all proportion to 
the numbers engaged or the importance of the achieve- 
ment measured in material terms. The dramatic nature 
of the event depressed the enemy’s morale, while raising 
that of our troops on both fronts, and goaded the Allied 
High Command into an unwise division of its forces. 
The self-confidence of the West Coast Expeditionary 
Force was such that it gave it a value almost equal to the 
exaggerated estimate of its numbers placed upon it by 
the enemy. It was like Jackson’s Valley Campaign. 

As happened after the capture of Durango, again fresh 
troops were brought up to fortify and hold the approaches 
to the city and to secure our communications. Our light 
forces were set free to annoy the enemy. 

The Allies assembled a powerful army to avenge their 
defeat and to brush away the menace to their ines of 
communications. Its advance was preceded by bombing 
raids on our communications which destroyed aE 
and the main roads faster than they could be repaired. 
The small size of our army was its salvation. The light 
The 
garrisons were small. Their needs were few. Ammuni- 
tion and other necessities came on the backs of plodding 
mules and burros over mountain trails, mainly by night. 
Transport planes brought in emergency supplies. While 
the Allies were brutally smashing their way into Guadala- 
jara and our light forces were raiding and harassing, de- 


forces were semi- independent of communications. 


laying and hampering the enemy and gnawing away at 
the morale of his troops, our main offensive broke, timed 
to take advantage of the enemy's unwise dispersion. The 
Allied army before Guad: alajara had to be recalled. 

It was not pursued. The West Coast Expeditionary 
Force had another role for which it was busy girding its 
loins. Feverishly the work of repairing and 1 improving 
communications and of fortifying the approaches to 
Guadalajara went on. The light forces were concentrated. 
The West Coast Expeditionary Force was reorganized 
for its new task, into three groups. The first was the 
Communications Command, a purely defensive organi- 
zation composed mainly of recruits and convalescents. 
Its mission was to maintain and defend the communica- 
tions of the field forces. The second group was the Army 
of the West. It was composed of a number of small, 
flexible infantry divisions with light units and cavalry to 
operate on the flanks and to increase the suppleness of 
the whole. The third group was the Light Division. It 
was an independent force of cavalry, armored cars and 
light infantry. Its infantry element could be moved by 
motor transportation or become mounted infantry as cir- 
cumstances might demand. Until the hour should strike, 
these groups engaged in training. 

When our offensive began to succeed and the Allies 
had begun their withdrawal the signal was given. Brush- 
ing aside the enemy’s covering forces, the Light Division 
began its dramatic and now historic dash on Mexico City, 
followed at a more stately pace by the Army of the West. 
It is true that these forces only escaped complete destruc- 
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tion by reason of their superior mobility. It is |: cy 
true that they suffered heavy casualties in propo 

their strength. It is true, too, that they did no 
Mexico City. General Caldwell hoped, but he 
believe that they would. That was not their real : 

it was only an assigned objective in the sense that 

a directional guide. The Army of the West was 

go for Mexico City as a force is told off to make a 
attack: not informed regarding i its true role lest it 

its real mission to the enemy; but given only cough 
strength to put on a realistic show. The menacc 
ehwest, like that of Sir John Moore against Na 
communications in Spain, could not be disregarded 
enemy. It sowed confusion in the enemy’s rear 
tracted his counsels at a critical time. 
straw that broke the camel’s back. 


It was t 


It should have been self-evident to our soldiers w 10 ha 
studied the history of the art of war even a little bit 
extent to which mobility may compensate for |!ack 
numbers. All the great masters of war, or the best com 
mentators on the subject, have repeatedly remarked th: 
superiority of a well-trained, mobile army over large, wr 
History is replete with examples, fron 
Cunaxa to Plassy. This mobility must, of course, be « 
companied by a high morale and by intelligent leadershi 
At the beginning of the war our infantry divisions wer 
and awkward due to a desire to secure a great 
volume of fire. They were organized in so complex : 
fashion that commanders and staffs were immer: ‘a 
the technique of administration and had neither the tin 
nor the ability to maneuver them. 


wieldy forces. 


clumsy 


This system had to be abandoned under the spur o 
necessity, after a series of mishaps that brought the con. 
fidence of the American public in the capacity of thei 
professional defenders to a low level. It was only the de 
velopment of a new system in harmony with the : 
genius of the American soldier and with our ancient mili 
tary traditions that brought about a restoration o! conf- 
dence. We gave up the European worship of volume ot 
fire and returned to the old American tradition of accu- 
racy and the direction of fire against the vital points. lt 
seems to be instinctive in our soldiers to realize that ten 
bullets accurately placed, at the right time and place, are 
worth thousands sprinkled at random. It was learned that 
the only way in which it is possible to do this is to be 
able to maneuver. In the campaign of 1939 the | United 
States Army went 100 per cent American. It t ok its 
tactics from the Red Man, the Minute Man, the Virginia 


Rifleman, Jackson’s “Foot Cavalry,” Forrest’s raiders, the 


] 
vatural 


Indian fighters, Western gunmen—even our | odern § 
racketeering gunmen. Our organization was modified 9% 


n full 
s and 
organization. Fighting, not routine administration, be 
But, as u ral, tt 
took a war—and a war opened with disasters—to 
reform. Now is the time to begin taking measure 
that it shall not be the same story the next time 


as to make these tactics possible and to give the 
scope. Our supply system was adapted to our tact 


came the main business of our army. 


fect aa 


to set & 











































Maskee 


BY LIEUTENANT FRANK MERRIWEATHER, 'STEENTH INFANTRY 
CHAPTER V 


“A sailor to bis captain said, "| 
) ‘To sail on Friday I've a dread. ’ 
Please sail on Saturday instead, ] 
Wizard ot Oz. 


“The essential quality of the general 
is firmness, and that is a gift from heaven.” 


So the captain sailed on Friday.” i 
| 


[EUTENANT T. O. GEE favored setting his 
machine guns 1n depth on the north flank and 
_A Lieutenant Tommy Barr wanted his howitzer 
ipons well centralized. Sergeant Badget allowed it to 
ck of nferred that the nfle platoon could whip the enemy 
I thout any assistance whatever from anybody. These 
¢ experts were offering their recommendations to me 
rior to the issuance of my combat order for the defense 

Tron Maskee. 
| Take notes. You all know the situation,” I began, 
“tship. Wecoming suddenly their Commanding Officer instead of 
wer rman of the committee. Indeed, we all knew the sit- 
great a. thanks to the information abundantly supplied 
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Napoleon. 
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by the head man of the village. Our own personal recon 
naissances were complete and Mister Gee's position sketch 
was on display. 

My orders were substantially: To hold my rifle sec 
tions mobile under cover of the hill; to post the machine 
guns in front of the crest, with a small escort of riflemen, 
providing a net of fire sufficient to stop attacks from the 
north and east; to site the 37-mm. gun rather north of 
the center of the line so as to engage the enemy held 
piece if it should go into action anywhere within range, 
or to take care of other “targets of opportunity” with the 
main body; to site the 3-inch trench mortars with a viéw 


to filling in the chinks in the machine-gun net of fire and 
























Panting Natives Brought Information 
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to protect approaches against our right, south flank. 

There was to be a small outguard initially which would 
give the alarm promptly and rejoin the rifle platoon. 
Everybody was to dig in, and two observation posts, well 
concealed on the hill top, kept under surveillance all the 
terrain in view. 

It was a complete order, and wholly my own. “Are 
“Tf not. 

Gee and Barr at once became vocal, suggesting widiand- 
ments and improvements, helpfully of course, but with 
justifiable partiality for their own special we apons. Slopes, 


there any questions?’ ’ I concluded. 


grazing fires, dead spaces, beaten zones, ammunition sup- 
ply, centralized control and many other technical aspects 
were presented, and while I saw their views were sound 
Lord Kitchener's 
famous rebuke to the man who presented reasons to prove 


and sincere I hardened my _ heart. 
his orders were impossible to execute rose to my lips, but 
I refrained from uttering it. 

Badget knew me of old and held his tongue. 

I supervised the beginning of the work on the intrench- 
ments, and having made some corrections and adjust- 
ments I left the field assured that everything was going 
I summoned Cook Baker to che command 
post in the ticket office. 

“Baker,” 


doorway, 


as orde re d. 


I said as his corpulant figure loomed in the 
“IT appoint you chief of he Intelligence Sec- 
 - 
tion. 

a. 
Not garrison school?”’ 


gasped he in sudden apprehension, ““what’s that? 

I assured him that the only requisites for the job were 
horse sense and knowledge of the native language. He 

was, I said, to organize a group of secret agents, natives, 
who would keep in touch with the enemy at all times 
and provide us with a constant flow of information re- 
garding their purposes and movements. 

Money for the payment of these agents I produced out 
of the detachment fund, getting a receipt from Baker and 
filing it as a voucher for ‘Expe -nditures, Other Funds.” 

The legality of this entry was dubious and I should 
probably catch a crawling from the Major at the next 
quarterly audit, but again I hardened my heart. Chief 
Spy Baker departed in haste, eager to begin the work of 
the Secret Service. 

My repose was disturbed many times that night as 
information came in, telling of the approach of the enemy, 
but I gladly gave my time to tabulating, sorting and 
evaluating the reports. 
eo 


Head-on, the column from Boo-How plunged into our 
outguards and machine-guns covering the Yo-Ho road, 
retiring in haste back into the fog in howling disorder. 
Sergeant Badget and his crouching rilemen eyed me 
hopefully for orders to de ploy and charge. A Wellington 
to cry, “Up, Guards, and at em!” would have sent them 
forward like hounds unleashed. But it’s too dark, I 
thought, and we would only get lost blundering about 
in the fog. 
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The auxiliaries on the other road doubtless took wr; 


ing and held off out of range. Daylight showed ther) x 


the junction of the Khan- Dhu and Boo-How =, 
main body grouped itself on the hill to the north. 
snipers lay concealed spotting every move we made. “ 
held piece opened up from the hill to the north, a ut 
of range, The day passe: 
desultory fashion except for a rush of the enemy ‘ha 
recoiled at our machine-gun defense. Night fell. The In. 
telligence Section sprang to life again. Cook Bake: i: 
clean white ducks and expansive apron patrolled the fron: 
oblivious alike to the pattering bullets and the ribaldn 


and pounded us steadily. 


of the hungry troops. Canned goods and coffee had bee 
the menu that night. 


Panting natives brought the information that the 
enemy planned a blow at our night flank at dawn. Their 
field piece was being moved over to the creek to the « 
the entire movement to be covered by auxiliaries in A 
The gun had to travel around the base of th 
hill and pass parallel to our front. 


re gion. 


Summoning Sergeant Badget I rapped out the follow 
ing instructions: 

All scouts, under a sergeant, to raid the field piece 
two automatic riflemen attached to the party; distinguish. 
ing badges, signals and so forth to be arranged befor 
hats four automatics to replace the four machine-g 
and keep up a simulation of their firing. 

Lieutenant Gee I directed to furnish close in defensiy 
fires on our right. 

Pyrotechnic illumination of the front was arranged for 
in order to discourage enemy raids and to guide our ow: 
patrol back to the aes. We were ready. 

‘And as the writhing pitcher ground the ball into h 
hip, 
Defiance gleamed in Casey’s eye, a sneer curled 
Casey's lip,” thought I. 
And what a row we had next dawn! It was touch and 
go with us. Yelling fanatics swarmed all over us despit: 
rilemen had their 


But again the friendly fog co 


their terrific losses and our steady 
hands full for a while. 
ered the enemy’s retreat. 

The field piece represented the only oa ronnie of 
the day. Our raiders had seized it and inserted a block « 
T.N.T. into the breech properly provided with a fuse and 
detonator, but in their haste they had closed the breech 
instead of leaving it unlocked and the explosion simpli 
blew down the tube. The cursed gun was there next da 
firing from the east, with, it seemed, unnecessary spite 
fulness. The village was ruined. The daily train was 
stopped. 

We sallied forth in a counter-attack in the direction o! 
the gun, but the evasive enemy fell back on both sides 
like the Carthaginians at Cannae and peppered us unmet 


cifully, while the wily fieldpiece was drawn back out of | 


range. They lost more than we, but we lost more than 
we could afford and it seemed prudent, expedient and eco- 


nomical to fall back. Like the patriots at Concord and ¢ she , 
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ritish retreat to Boston the foe harried us, till like Xeno- 


hon’s Ten Thousand we finally staggered back to safety 


cafetv from the foes in front, but what of that chatter- 
g telegraph 1 in rear? 

Sorrowfully I packed my musette bag and wended my 
y towards the waiting train. “relieved” as the 
Lieutenant Gee was left 
smmand and as the old saying has it, there was some- 


ng about the misfortunes of his dearest friend that was 


I was 
cful army term expresses it. 


ot ¢ altogether displeasing to him. 


As I climbed aboard there was the wrinkled magician 
the platform, grinning and bowing and proffering his 
uff bottle, a beautifully though obscenely decorated 
“Master no got good luck today. I make 
n-chin for you,” he said. 


ss antique. 
I bowed in embarrassment 
gering the stopper of the snuff bottle. I drew it forth 

d rubbed the tiny stem against my gums. 
Like the old moving pictures at the end of the reel the 
enery and the sunlight slowly irised out and then, as 
a new reel, it ERE on again. Where was I? You have 


guessed it back at the Maskee depot day before yester 
day. 

The strange episode was strangely supplemented by 
my finding written in my diary, not fifteen lessons, but 


these dimes al ones: 


gained must never 


‘ 


16. Contact with the enemy once 
»e hag 
. Disregard of regulations and orders, even to the 
cnet of substituting ‘those of your own for them, ts a 
grave responsibility which you as a commander must be 
however, that it is neces 


prepared to assume. Be sure, 


sary. Troop funds are primarily for the benefit of the 
troops. 

18. Firmness ts essential in a commander, but that 1s 
not always enough. It might be necessary to descend to 
the rough and re ady level ot a rowdy at times, “willing 
to mix things up g generally, to hz ive de ad men and de struc 
tion on every side,” as Mr. Woodward says. 

19. Patrols are not selected at random, but with an eye 


to the particular task to be performed. 


EXAMPLE OF A COMBAT ORDER given to a thoroughly trained organization by a 


Commander who knew his men. 


‘They're on that cleared hill half-way between here and Freeman’s Farm.” 


“We're to circle around and take 


‘em in the flank.” 


(Pointing to the West) “Go ahead.’ 

Morgan to his Regiment of Virginia riflemen near Saratoga, October, 

1777, as taken from “The Rabble in Arms” by Kenneth Roberts. 
Example of an advance by infiltration, from the same source. 

“Morgan moved us close to the Central Mound of the wheat field 

the mound which, when we emerged on the hill, we had seen to be held 


by Germans. We moved, not as a Regiment, but in any 


way that suited 


us. Some advanced from stump to stump, some climbed trees, some 
squirmed forward through the wheat.’ 













The Machine Gun on Skis 


BY FIRST LIEUTENANT J. E. 


T THIS post where long and severe winters limit 
the amount ot capeas instruction, combs it hring 
and cart drill are by necessity neglected for ap- 


proxims ately seven eee each year. In we th: it some 


instruction may be held in the latter subject, experi- 
ments have been conducted along the lines of using 


skis. 


proved satisfactory and most practic able. 


machine- gun carts on These experiments have 
The Matthews 
mount was used, wheels removed, and mounted as shown 


in illustrations Nos. 1, 2, and 3. The mounts seemed to 
be ideally suited for snow and ice and will stand consid- 
erable hardship and rough usage as well, being quite 
maneuverable. Even with the cart fully loaded it will 
not sink in the snow, nor hinder it being pulled rapidly 
when necessity arises. Ice and frozen snow make prog- 
ress much easier and require very little effort on the part 
of the personnel. 

During the several experiments with the improvised 


ski mount, it was subjected to many abuses and abnormal 


“hard knocks,”’ 


most creditably. 


but it stood up against all of these tests 


CANARY, 2ND INFANTRY 


All mounts were homemade, being constructed by 
company mechanic, Company M, 2d Inf antry, under 
supervision of the company commander. 

On account of these mounts being constructed, 
drill was able to be conducted on hard or soft snow < 
ice, and in accordance with the provisions of ““Tenta 


Infantry Regulations (1932) 
tion: Numbers 1 and 2 pull the mount. 


” with the following ex 
The formatio 
the squad is as shown in illustration No. 4. 

All firing from the ski mount is the same as the sta 
ard Matthews mount, W hile the elevation 1S slig! 
higher than the Matthews mount, this extra height 
offset by the mount sinking in the snow when loaded 

The mount as shown in illustration No. 1 weighs 5 
pounds. 


and ammunition, weighs 339 pounds. 


It iS thought that an ideal ski for a mount of this k nd 


would be one made of 


rear, which would allow for greater manuverabilit 


especially preparatory to going into firing positions 


The cart complete, fully loaded, including water 


aluminum and raised front and 
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Looking Humpward 


A LIEUTENANT’'S EYE VIEW OF PROMOTION 


QHE old retired officer snorted: “You think promo- 
tion is slow these days? Why, when I joined my 
first troop as a shav etail, the Old Man of the other 
o on the post was a ¢ captain who had his own son for 
. lieutenant. And then, a few months later, a brand 
ew second lieutenant arrived for duty with that same 
roop. He was the Old Man's grandson!” 

The Oldtimer has probably produced an all-time record 

infinistesimal attrition, but, barring the accident of 
ir and the resulting promotion boom, the late ‘4os and 
ily “sos of this Century of Progress are going to pro- 
ace lieutenants whose fathers are Captains. 

If my son has inherited his father’s abilities (I hope 
s mother doesn’t read this) he will serve as a second 
eutenant a couple of years while I am a captain, and I 
Then, 


», I know of a class godson who can put in about eight 


vas commissioned nine year before he was born. 


ears as a lieutenant, aiden three of them as a first lieu- 


enant, while his father marks time as a captain. To 

train the family te still more, this first lieutenant might 

ven become an adjutant: “Sir, I report as New Officer 

»f the Day, you damned brat!” “Usual orders, father, 

no more of this Inspecting the guard five minutes be- 

re reveille the way you've been doing as long as I can 
emember!” 

Don’t laugh, such fantastic situations may actually be 
dinary not many years from today. 

The single promotion list has now been functioning for 
ome years, and during this time much has been yer 
ind written about the plight of the World War “‘hump.’ 
As a lieutenant below the “hump,” 


yus to see what it looked like. 


the writer was curt- 
A piece of cross-section 
vaper was obtained, one thing lead to another, and the 
result was a chart, 

Going back to the promotion list published in January, 
1923, we find the situation in the Army just after the 
“big bust” of December 15, 1922. This list was split into 

ear-groups, each year-group headed by the senior man 
of the West Point class graduated that year. Other pro- 
motion lists were then plotted as published i in July, 1925, 
27, 29, 31, and ’33, and we have a series of graphical 
ladders of promotion. 

The positions of certain West Point classes have been 
indicated on the ladder for 1933. Somewhere in the long 
plac riser headed by the class of April, 1917, there is 

buried the West Point class of August, 1917. Likewise, 
the year-group headed by the class of June, 1918 con- 

uns the two classes graduated on November 1, 1918. 

tween the June, '18 year-group and the June, ’20 group 

ere is a little block of less than 100 files. It is headed 


and contains a couple of ‘ ‘submerged captains.’ 
How many second lieutenants today know what a “sub- 
erged captain” 


is?) They were frequently mentioned 





about a decade ago. Ask some grizzled first lieutenant; 


he'll tell you all about them and he may even let fall 
a hint that he have 


would not minded being “‘sub 


merged” himself. 

A comparison of the January, 1923, ladder and the July, 
1933, ladder shows that the three large year-groups con 
taining the World War officers have lost 


files in the interim. 


about 1,150 
Many of these officers must have 
estimated cheir chances of ever attaining suitable rank 
with their increasing ages, and found the estimate dis 
couraging. This, coupled with the fact that they could 
see no prospect of ever being able to cash in on their 
meager earned equity in retired pay short of the age of 
sixty-four, must have caused a great majority of the 1,150 
to quit the army while still young enough to start a new 
career in civil life. 

In recent years, the Chief of Staff, has often referred 
to the ble ak promotion outlook facing our pre sent lieu 
tenants. After thumbing through hundreds of pages in 
the files of the Army and Navy Register and the Army 
and Navy Journal for these sucheviamnive figures, we may 
and read the future. 

The senior surviving member of the U.S.M.A. class 
of June, 1916, will become a lieutenant colonel in 1941 
and a colonel in 1947, but probably a year earlier in each 


case. 


draw a few lines on the chart, 


An officer in the middle of the “hump” will get his 
majority in 1945, and he may have his oak leaves silver- 
plated in 1954. He will never have to buy eagles, how- 
ever, because he will be retired for age too soon. 

The U.S.M.A. class of June, 1920 will be lucky. The 
average age of the members of this class is two years less 
than usual for a West Point class. Thus armed with 
youth, the senior surviving member of the June, ’20 class 
will become a captain 1n 1937, a mere recruit with seven 
teen years of service as a lieutenant. After fourteen years 
more, in 1951, he will realize his oft-intoned wistful wish, 


“Gee, but it must be great to be a major!” 


In 1958 he 
In 1961 he will attain 
the rank of colonel just a year or two before he retires 
tor age. 


will become a lieutenant colonel . 


So much for the senior surviving member of the class 


of ’20. An ofhcer in the 


same class, but a mere goat a 
hundred files lower on the list, will complete seventeen 
years of service and will lose the difference in pay be- 
tween the third and fourth pay periods, about $78.00 a 
month (arithmetic not guaranteed), while he is waiting 
six months or so for his promotion to captaincy. Perhaps 
he will get his majority in '52 or '53. Maybe he will 
be promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1962 or "63, but at 
any rate there is an excellent chance that he will never 
become a colonel, in spite of his advantage of two years 


In age. 
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Prospects tor our lower ranking lieutenants then im- 
‘ 


prove, The senior surviving men nber ot the U.S.M.A. 


: > . 
class of 1933 will mse in rank almost rapidly, a captain in 
‘ 


1950, major in 's8, lieutenant colonel in “6s, and a col- 


onel in 1970. 


The question now arises, who will be the generals and 


chiets of branches from 1953 to 1963, positions to be 


filled by officers with four vears vet to serve? Art present 


writing, | do not know, but it seems to me the only 


To estimate the year of a future promotion it is meces 

draw a sloped line conforming to the other lines giver 
he chart. This line will intersect the horizontal line w! 
indicates the bottom of the next higher grade. Count 
spaces horizontally from the 1933 ladder to the ordinate 
the intersection of the slope line with the horizontal line 
give you three tim 


vene before the year of promotion 


es the number of years which will int 





wav a now = senior 


| } ] 
stars for his shoulder straps is to prove to the Adjuta 


= 
General that he 
parents claim. 


It has been pretty § generally a agreed that the ideal 


motion rate tor our army would 


i make an ofhcer a « 


tain mn about nine to ten years’ 


hfteen to seventeen years, lieutenant colonel in twent 


two to twenty-three vears, and a colonel after twenty 


to twenty-eight years of service. This would leave an 
hcer a reasonable length of tme to serve as a colonel 
also be available for the highest positions in the army 
Suppose we apply the ideal rate of promotion to 
hypothetical West Point class of 1944, We discover t 
the senior surviving member of the class of '44 will 


come a colonel in 1970, the same vear that the rank 





lieutenant can ever hope to obt 


| t 
was born some years later than his o1 


service, a major al 
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ficer from the class of '33 will attain that rank under the 
xisting rate of promotion. There you have, in years, the 
ference between the two rates of promotion. 

C ompare the slopes of the lines representing the ideal 
romotion rate with the slopes of the other lines on the 
art which show the rate of advancement of the officers 

cted as horrible examples. It is immediately apparent 
at a haphazard flow our present rate of promotion pro- 
juces. 

The writer hesitates to draw further doleful conclu- 
ons from his chart, but any reader may pick his own 
sition on the 1933 ladder of promotion. He may then 

iw a line conforming to the slopes of adjacent lines, 

d read his own bad news. The horizontal scale of the 
art is three small divisions to one year. 

Most of us have been shown in the past six months of 
xpe rience with the CCC just how valuable a man a 

plain ordinary private is. The realization is now growing 
n the service that lieutenants, too, are capable Bs assum- 
ng responsibilities, and command much above that 
isually accorded them. Records also prove it. 

Cullum’s Register affords a convenient means of ascer- 
aining the highest rank attained by young West Pointers 
n the World War. Officers of similar service, commis- 
ioned in the regular army from other sources, gained as 

or more promotion, but their records are more diff- 

to tabulate, so we only consider certain 
.S.M.A. classes which were graduated in 1917, of 
arlier. 


will 


The diagram shows that certain members of the classes 
f 1904 and 1905 became brigadier generals. These of- 
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hcers had had less than thirteen vears ot commussioned 


service when we entered the war. Today, there are over 


a thousand lieutenants in the Armv with more than 


thirteen years of service. will some 


of these thousand lieutenants adv ance rapidly to the com 
mand of fighting brigades? 


In case of eme rgency, 


Personally, | can name you 
a dozen potential brigadiers in one breath 
fellows, 


some other 
but I think the War Department has 
fully answered this question in detailing selected lieu 


not me 


tenants to Leavenworth. 

This action of the War Department is encouraging, 
and definitely disposes ot the rumor that the real 
“forgotten man” is a lieutenant. 

The future may not scem rosy to lieutenants today 
in fact, it is difficult to imagine how it could be worse, 
but it must be remembered that anvthing done to affect 
promotion is bound to make things better for lieutenants. 
Now that the battle-hymn of the republic has become 
“Who's Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?” and the regular 
advance of the Century of Progress is being resumed, we 
may rest assured that the War Departme nt and Congress 
will shortly give us an improved promotion system. 

So-0-0-0-! Some 
thing approximating the ideal promotion rate is just 
around the corner! 


Be of good cheer, Lieutenant Ducrot! 


P. §S.—While I would not counsel lieutenants to rush 
out and buy captain’s bars and get three-year options on 
heavy gold oak leaves, | am optimistically considering 
writing a lullaby 
fathers, beginning 


of lieutenants who are 
little 
Daddy will he a major, bye -and- bye! 


for the use 


“Don’t cry, one, don’t cry! 


IN TIMES OF STRESS 4 nation’s voice is heard in international affairs in proportion to its 
land and sea strength plus position. Conversely, the attainment of strength plus 
position is largely dependent upon the statesmen who conduct inte enlead affairs 
and their recommendations to government and people. 
tion plus strength for sea power often depends on land power and, again conversely, 
land power depends frequently on sea power to give it strength or position or both 
Sometimes one is to the fore and sometimes another, but to attain great results all 


three must work together for the common cause.—Captain C. C. Gut, | 


Also the attainment of posi- 


J. $.N. 








The Tactical Problem of Alternative 
Positions in Event of Gas Attack 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL MERRILL E. SPALDING, INFANTRY 


ORRECT tactical action in defense is difficult in 
any situation, but when the situation is compli- 
cated by the hostile use of gas, the problem is ac- 

centuated. To remind ourselves of the problem involved, 
it is proposed to review an occurrence of the World War 
and from this to attempt to draw some reasonable con- 
clusions. 

During the night of August 4-5, 1918, the first ele- 
ments of the 8gth Division entered the line in the Lucey 
Sector, beginning the relief of the 82nd Division which 
had occupied the line since July 18. The relief was not 
completed until August roth. The sector was divided 
into four regimental sectors and extended west from the 
vicinity of Remenauville for sixteen kilometers to the 
Etang de Vargeraux: 

Oa the night of August 7 7-8, 1918, the enemy shelled 
with mustard gas the region, Bois de ay Bois de la 
Hazelle and the Beaumont-Flirey Road, an area with a 
front of about four kilometers averaging one and one- 
fourth kilometers in depth. The shelling began in re- 
sponse to a six red-rocket signal about 9:45 p. m. on 
the right of the sector covered, and at 10:00 p. m. on 
the left. At 10:30 the shelling became more intense 
and continued until midnight. After an intermission 
of about an hour the bombardment began again shortly 
after 1:00 p. m. and continued until 3:30 a. m. 

It was estimated that from 8,000 to 10,000 shells were 
fired. About 5% of the shells fired were high explosive, 
and some of these were Blue Cross. By far the greatest 
number was mustard gas shells of 77-mm., 105-mm. and 
150-mm. caliber scattered over an area sliced by dots 
on the map. In addition to this extended area shelling, the 
enemy chose two limited targets within the area for 
special attention and concentrated his bursts of mustard 
gas upon them, using also on these two targets a large 
number of Yellow Cross I shell (dichlormethylether and 
ethlydichlorarsine). These two targets are indicated by 
cross hatching on the map. Upon the left one of these 
limited targets 1,800 shells were fired by a later actual 
count of shell holes. 

The wind was from the northwest with a velocity 
of three or four miles an hour at the start of the shelling, 
but dropped to a dead calm in the early morning. The 
air was damp, and a heavy mist hung in the woods until 


8:00 a. m., August 8th, when the wind rose again from . 


the northwest to five miles an hour. Units in the Bois 
de Voisogne and regions to the right of the bombarded 
area were not exposed to direct shelling but were gassed 
by vapors blown there by the wind. 

The resulting casualties were as follows: 


89th Division 


355th Infantry ......... 324 
354th Infantry ......... 214 é 
353d Infantry ......... 6 
356th Infantry ee ee 3 
oO Se ee 43 


59°— (43 were d 


| 
ths ) 


TOOT TE Cn I (7 were deaths) 
Lo Ee a es 75 * 
The casualties by companies of the 354th and 5st i 


Infantry regiments are shown on the map. About 70 
men of the 82d Division and 2,300 of the 89th Diviee 
were exposed. The men of the Signal Battalions wer i 
Most ot r| i" 


distributed through the area in dugouts. 
men of the 82d Division were collected around the vari 


ous command posts or acting as guides for the Sot! 
Division. 

The casualties were the heaviest near the two specia e 
targets upon which shells were concentrated. On the | 
right the target was a ravine known as the 
ers 


“Cave Dwell 
where the battalion command post was situated 
Here about thirteen officers were gassed including a lieu | 
tenant colonel and two majors. The men of the ad- | 
vanced platoon near Flirey were gassed on the morning ; 
of August 8th when they passed through this ravine. | 
To the left in the sector of the 355th lnfenery, men from 
companies A and D spent the Sieiiiadee of the night | 
along the Beaumont-Flirey Road in dugouts heavily con- | 
taminated with gas. Throughout the area about 75" | 
of the men wore respirators (gas masks) for from five 
to eight hours, but were gassed in the morning when §j 
exhaustion forced them to remove the respirators 

News of the mustard gas bombardment did not reach 


regimental headquarters of the 355th Infantry until 9:0 


a. m. of August 8th. The division gas officer was no- Jj 
tified at 11:00 a. m. and he immediately notified the B 
corps gas officer. On the night of August 8th, the ; 
— and division gas officers found parties of men 


still in dangerous concentrations of gas in the woods 
along the road, and in infected dugouts. It was not 
until about forty hours after the bombardment 
men, except a few patrols, were withdrawn trom the 


that all 


dangerous areas. On the orders from the Fre: h the 
“Cave Dwellers” ravine was wired off at both ends by 
the 89th Division on August gth, and later t! most 
dangerous portions of the Bois de Jury and the ois de 
la Hazelle and the Beaumont-Flirey Road were shut of 


by wire and posted by signs. 


Ten days after the bom 
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ent there were still heavy concentrations of mus- 


bardm 
tard gas in the “Cave Dwellers” ravine and through the 
central portions of the Bois de la Hazelle. This was 
due to the northwest wind which continued to 


blow across the target in the area of the 355 cth Infantry 


] ! 
sar Per 


where the heaviest “shelling occurred. 

It is not intended to discuss the more usual questions 
of gas defense or to comment on the action of the troops 
f an it experienced division when confronted with a seri- 
us and unexpected problem. It is the intention, rather, 
to examine the question of what preliminary plans might 

een made and what action might have been taken 
to lessen the serious losses. Specifically, it is desired to 
examine the question as to whether alternative positions 
tor occupation in event of gas attack could have been se- 
lected prior to the attack and occupied after the attack. 

In the first place, it appears that there had been an 
Allied gas attack launched by a special detachment of 
army troops while the 82d Division was in occupation 
of the sector some weeks previously. It might have been 
issumed that the Germans would adopt some similar re- 
measures. Such measures would probably be to 


al 
nave b 


] 
tallatot 


effect retaliation and to produce casualties, rather than 
to foretell a general attack. No such retaliatory attack had 
developed during the occupancy of the sector by the 82d 
Divis no shcunstinve positions had been selected, and 
the necessity for such positions had never been explained 
tot ops of the 89th Division. 

contrary, the plan of defense, which was in 
tor the 82d Division and probably had been in 
> the period of French occupancy, was still in 
cite 


¢ 89th Division at the time was bound by and 





required to conform to the plan which expressly provided 
that the troops were to hold their positions to the last 
and under all conditions unless withdrawn by order of 
the Army Commander. 

Let us examine the position held by the 89th Divi 
sion. The first point that strikes one is the fact that the 
division occupied a sixteen kilometer front, a front fat 
too extended for successful defense against a pene 
general attack. Certainly the most that could be 
pected of the wide spre: ad advanced elements would be 
some moderate delay to the enemy. 


ex 


Ground would in 
As 
suming that the positions occupied by the front line bat 
cilliedin of the 354th and 355th regiments were the most 
suitable for defense and were positions of long standing, 
yet their loss due to an attack of persistent gas could not 
have been of extreme seriousness. More than this, 
questionable whether the evacuation due to a heavy at 


evitably be lost here and there in the outpost zone. 


if 1s 


tack of persistent gas meant an actual loss of the area 
Could or would the enemy have moved his own troops 
into such a heavily cory area? It would seem most 
unlikely. seem that had this attack 
developed into a general one, his intent in using gas 
would have been to neutralize the woods and then to 


press his attack on either side. 


Rather would 1 


In that event, troops 
withdrawn from the area to pre-arranged positions could 
have rendered their due effort in stopping other avenues 
of approach. Nor must it be lost sight of that these 
battalions were outpost troops with a line of resistance 
at least three kilometers in their rear. 

Under the assumption that orders from the army and 


other higher echelons had permitted the evacuation of 
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the area, there still remains the problem of when this 
could have been done and by whose orders. As report 
of the mustard bombardment did not reach division 
headquarters until 11:00 a. m., it is apparent that wait- 
ing for division headquarters to direct the evacuation 
would have caused delay and additional casualties. Even 
waiting for instructions from regimental headquarters, 
which was not notified until g:00 a. m., would have 
meant tardy action. The decision as to time and method 
of withdrawal had to be made by battalion commanders 
to be effective in securing prompt action. The field ofh- 
cer of the 354th Infantry in command of these troops 
went among them giving instructions and c: aring for cas- 
ualties. This would seem to indicate the possibility of 
issuance of orders and at least a partial shifting of units 
of the command to less exposed positions. An occasion 
for movement occurred at midnight when the shelling 
was interrupted for an hour, and a second occasion pre- 
sented itself at 3:30 a. m. when the shelling ceased. 
Many casualties would have been avoided if higher au- 
thority had made warranted assumptions of an impend- 
ing attack, and had definitely approved alternative posi- 
tions and placed the responsiblity for the evacuation 
upon subordinate commanders. The success or failure of 
these measures would have hinged upon the prompt de- 
cisions and actions of the front line commanders. 

These suppositions may appear to presume too greatly 
upon the knowledge and efficiency of the troops, and 
particularly upon the working out of a preconceived plan. 
But therein the problem is not different from a hundred- 
and-one other problems that confront commanders. It 
is a problem that cannot be avoided; it should be sys- 
tematically studied. 

Our schools and our doctrines for defensive action pro- 
vide for the conduct of troops in event of raids, provide 
for switch positions in event of enemy penetration, pro- 
vide for alerts and the prompt movements of reserves, 
provide for the shifting of artillery fires under a variety 
of conditions, provide for counter attacks under various 
situations; yet rarely, if ever, do they provide for definite 
steps to be taken in event of a serious gas attack. In 
fact, it is quite probable that the average officer has given 
this no thought. 

Any provision for action in case of gas attack should 
be given cognizance by all echelons. Many of our orders 
issued during the war, and later in our schools, direct, as 
did those of the army in this case, that the ground be 
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held at all costs. The soundness of this in habit: 3! 
plication is open to argument. Certainly it ts qu stior 
able in gas attacks. Some latitude should be allow d ¢! 
corps and division commanders. Surely within | 5 
tor, the division commander should be given the |. citud 
of making provision for the prompt evacuation of | <ay;\ 
gassed areas. 
divisional G-2 should be alive to the probability ©. suc 
an attack, the chemical officer should be able to  poin, 
out the areas most liable to gassing. With thi. as , 
basis, plans can be made for the occupation of alternatiy, 
positions, for the shifting of artillery and machi: 
fires to cover the avenues of approach left open by th 
evacuation of the area. 

Such plans should cover at least the divisional secto: 
and be included in the defense plan. To secure the ¢ 
sential prompt action, the final decision must rest wit! 
the commanders of front line units, probably the bat 
talion commanders. Admittedly, this is a most difficult 
decision, especially with partially trained troops. It would 
be difficult to determine whether the gassing was mete 
harrassing fire or a heavy concentration; it would be 


ficult to prevent undue use of the latitude ak and § 


might lead to untimely and unnecessary withdrawals; 
would be difficult, especially at night, to effect a move. 
ment under a mixed fire of high explosive and gas. Yet 
all of these difficulties can be largely met by predeter 
mined plans and careful training. It calls for carefull 
trained chemical and gas officers in all echelons, officers 
awake to all possibilities of gas warfare, who, if need be 
can point out to their commanders the need for prepara 
tory action and the consequences of neglect. 

In a defensive sector, to hold to a heavily gassed area 
only postpones the eventual evacuation and leads to un 
necessary casualties. Latitude for withdrawal must emao- 
ate from the army and be included in the plans for con 
secutive echelons down to the battalions which must ef- 
fect the action. Sector plans must contemplate alterna 
tive positions and fires, the same as are now included in 
defense plans to meet other types of attack. The in 
herent difficulties in accomplishment, like other difficul- 
ties inherent in modern warfare, can be met only by 
careful thought and preliminary training based on know! 


edge of chemical warfare and the utilization of the expert | 


knowledge of chemical and gas officers combined with 
sound tactical judgment. 


DM 


THERE IS ALWAYS RISK in needless prolongation of war—Gu. 
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The alternative is needless casualties Th, & 
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we overlooking anything of value as we go about 
ur business of preparing to defend this nation? 
In this preparation, are we taking full advantage 
ollective ability and experience the individuals 
; ve in and with the United States Army? 
we satisfied with the progress being made in the 
ment of army equipment? 
wing the reader to answer these questions in his 
vy. it is the belief of the writer that we should not 
x fed with the progress being made; that we are 
ot taking advantage of the collective ability and experi- 
‘ our forces; ‘sell that we are overlooking a valua- 
b| rce of progressive ideas. 
Progress and improvement are only achieved by the 


exercise, on the part of some individual, of that rare 
uality known as initiative. Those individuals who have 
the courage of their convictions and who, being endowed 
with a willingness to do extra work on their own time 
in an effort to improve their own situation, instead of 


drifting with the tide, will take the initiative, if they are 
prope rly encouraged to do So. They will grasp opportu- 
nities, or make them; they will study their jobs and their 
equipment with a view of improving both; they will 
work out improvements and present ideas which, in a 
great many cases, will bring forth real progress. 

Elbert Hubbard once said: “The world bestows its 

ig B prizes, both in money and honors, for but one thing 

and that is ‘initiative’.” If Mr. Hubbard had said 
that the commercial world bestows its big prizes for 
initiative, the statement would have been more nearly 
accurate. His statement, as made, is not strictly applica- 
ble to government service. 

We do not properly encourage the exercise of initiative 
among the rank and file in government service, and this 
is the reason that, excepting those who are assigned to 
this kind of work, only a comparatively few are thinking 
and working for improvement. This is especially true in 
the matter of the development of better equipment. 

We have, to a large extent, ignored the fact that there 
is a great potential power for improvement in any large 
organization such as the United States Army. We have 
failed to realize that unless we train and encourage indi- 
viduals to use initiative, to think and work for progress, 
and, that unless we take advantage of all usable ideas 
and suggestions produced by et 4a initiative, the 
pote! tial force for betterment in our service will lie dor- 
mant and be of no practical value. 

\t the present time we have no well- -organized plan, 
military service, for utilizing this potential force 
In our development work. It has been our custom to 
ate the bulk of this work to one or more technical 
hes of the service. This policy is correct but it is 
quate. For best results this policy should be com- 





Searching for the Better Way 


BY CAPTAIN G. H. RAREY, INFANTRY 


bined with one that seeks the codperation of and sugges- 
tions from the man who handles and uses the equipment. 
The way to secure these suggestions and new ideas from 
the individuals in a large organization is to have an or- 
ganized system or method for collecting and acting upon 
the ideas and suggestions so that the presents ation of a 
new idea will be penn the usual or routine thing, 
and not the exception. 

As one officer, who has given a good deal of thought 
to the subject, has said: * ‘In many cases the man with a 
good suggestion does not know what to do with it after 
he gets it. I have seen many good ideas in improvised 
equipment or changes in equipment being worked out 
or used locally in certain posts that hold be taken up 
officially with a view to adoption. There should be more 
publicity on this subject.” 

The mere acceptance by the government of an occa- 
sional idea, or improvement, after the originator has 
worked up the details often at his own expense, is not 
the way to encourage men to think and work for prog- 
ress. This method may be termed a passive form of en- 
couragement. In reality it will influence the average 
individual to do only what he has to do, and no more. 

On the other hand, a well-organized plan for encour- 
aging the use of initiative and the presentation of ideas 
results in stimulating the creative ability which most peo- 
ple have to a certain extent; brings to the individual a 
realization of his own abilities (as a natural result of a 
closer study of his job and its possibilities) ; incites in the 
individual a better spirit of cooperation and a greater 
interest in the group activity, whatever it may be. Ap- 
plied to the government serv ice, such a plan would result 
in economy in the development of the equipment needed 
by the service and in the elimination of uneconomical 
practices and methods that have grown up with and be- 
come a part of the service. 

A well-organized plan for active encouragement in 
this matter takes into consideration the element of se/f- 
interest of the individual. This we will have to do be- 
fore we can take full advantage of the potential force for 
betterment inherent in our organization. 

The above conclusions are hess d upon a study of prob- 
lems connected with the development of army equipment 
and upon the results of an examination into the modern 
development methods used by some of our commercial 
industries. 

It has been found that many of our civilian industries 
have a definite plan for stimulating the use of initiative 
among the workers, with a view of securing their assist- 
ance in the development of better tools, better machinery 
and equipment of all kinds, better methods of manufac- 
ture, and the elimination of waste of material, effort and 
time. They make it profitable for the worker to think 
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and to work out better ways for doing the job assigned 
to him. The engineers and technical staff employed by 
these industries codperate in working out the ideas and 
suggestions passed on to them, but they do not exercise 
control over the development policies. 

These companies provide a small but efficient and 
sympathetic group of officials to control their suggestion 
The "fic als in charge of the system test and, if 
necessary, help develop the idea handed in. They deter- 
mine its value to the company. If it is adopted, they see 
that it ts put into practice. They also see that the orig- 
inator of the idea receives the credit for, and such financial 
reward as 1s allotted to, the suggestion. These companies 
have harnessed and are using the “thinking ability” of 
the individuals in their organization. To sum it up in a 
few words, they are searching for the better way, inste ad 
of merely accepting it when it is brought to their atten- 
tion. 

A few examples of the benefits derived from the use 
of the suggestion system are given below: 


Sy stem. 


Mr. Gordon Lefebre, Vice President in charge of 
manufacturing, has stated that as a result of their cam- 
paign against waste, the workers of the company will 
effect projected savings of approximately.one million dol- 
lars annually. 

Prizes of over twelve hundred dollars were offered for 
the purpose of discovering new methods of processes for 
cutting down time and material costs. Of the sugges- 
tions turned in, 35% evaluated at the time of the report 
will effect a projected saving of $542, ooo annually, and 
they expected to effect a similar saving from the remain- 
ing 65% of the suggestions } yet to be considered. 

The grand prize was awarded for a suggestion which 
saved the company about $33. ooo a year in fuel costs, in 
the operation of their engines on the test line before the 
engines were assembled in the car. One of the major 
prizes went to a girl working on the hood line in the 
punch press department. 

Of course many of the suggestions received were value- 
less, but when a saving of $542,000 can be shown from 
35% of the ideas turned in, there can be no question as 
to the value of the policy in this case. Keen interest in 
the campaign was evidenced by outside manufacturing 
concerns, who sent representatives to see how the war on 
waste was conducted. Mr. Lefebre stated that the cam- 
paign is to be continued indefinitely, a series of prizes 
having been offered to every worker who turns in a plan 
of practical value. The amount of the prize will depend 
upon the worth of the suggestion to the Oakland Com- 
pany. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


In response to a request for information concerning 
their suggestion system, this company forwarded one of 
their regular suggestion bulletins which are posted on all 
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of their factory and office bulletin boards. T} byl}... 
forwarded offered prizes of $2,000 for suggesti 
a period of six months. This bulletin admonis!, s ¢h, 
individual to: 

“Tink: Turn your thoughts into suggest 

“Succest: Make your thoughts pay you dividends’ 

The rules of the contest, the nature of the si. +o 
desired, the method of handling the suggestion and ty 9 
prizes to be awarded are given. The followin: extrand 
from their letter of explanation give the detail: of the, U 


system: ; i 


“Our suggestion system was organized in 1$ 
has been in almost continued operation since | 
At present we are holding two contests each vex 
approximately $2, 500 are awarded at the close of eact 
contest. Around six thousand suggestions are being | 
received each year, or an average of one per employe 
per year. Between 25 and 30 per cent are adopt 

“Suggestion blanks are furnished to all empl. 
the suggestions are sent to the Suggestion Department 
through the factory mail or are deposited in locked box 
provided at the entrance of all buildings and are collected | 
by a member of the Suggestion Department. The sue 
gestions are then copied, omitting the name of 
gestor, and referred to the division affected. The he 
of the division then submits a duplicate report to the 
Suggestion Department. If it is not satisfactory a furthe 
investigation is made by the Suggestion Departn lent 

“We have found it essential to have the head of ever 
department in sympathy with the suggestion system 
they being in close touch with the employees can do 
much toward making the system a success or failu 
We make every effort to see that every department hea 
appreciates and believes in the advantages of the system 
to themselves as well as to the company. 

“The policies of our system are decided by a committe 
consisting of our factory superintendent, comptroller 
chief engineer, executive secretary, assistant sales mar 
ager, chief inspector, efficiency enginecr, supervisor “| 
the assembling division, supervisor of the machining 
division, research engineer, one man from the rank and 
file, and the head of the suggestion system. 

“Our system has proven to be very profitable. It has 
resulted in giving us an improved product, better facton 
and office systems, new selling and advertising m seth ‘a 
better health and safety features, saving thousands o 
dollars in the cost of production, and in fact, beneftng § 
every phase of the company’s business. Another 
that should not be overlooked is the benefit the suggestor 
receives in addition to the monetary prize, thar 1s the 
increased knowledge gained by working out ides. 
It also leads to promotion and increased pay.’ 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The following information is taken from ¢! inna ; 
report of this company. That part of the report in whic! 


we are now interested is headed: “Suggestion stem 
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wing the heading is the statement, 
better way. 

; from the report follow: 

stion systems have been in operation for a 

of years in most of the large factories, some of 

er ones, and in many of the offices of our com- 

| [he system is designed to stimulate the initiative 

f yees and encourage suggestions for better ways 

things. Suggestion awards are limited to em- 

whose . duties are not of a supervisory character, 

are not specifically employed to make improve- 

products or methods. 

Sovestions are invited particularly for improvements 

result in better 

shop methods or equipment; lower cost of pro- 


better service to customers; 


a improved clerical methods or labor-saving de- 
h fety, welfare, or improved working cotdiaians: 
p! n ot waste, etc. 
Suggestion boxes are located throughout the plants, 
and every suggestion deposited therein 1s ; passed upon by a 
ree of experts who confer with the individual mak- 
ing the suggestion, and appraise it, sometimes assist in 
vorking out details of application and, if the suggestion 
is accepted, see that it is put into practice, not only at 
the point where it originated, but in other places through- 
yut t organization “‘ahen j it may be applicable. 
Response from the employees has been gratifying and 
the number and the quality of the suggestions have stead- 
ily improved. The highest single award has been $1,200, 
and there have been many of from $50 to $500. In one 
year, $62,381 was paid to factory employees for sugges- 
tions ‘Deal that year 18,077 suggestions were received. 
BT hirty-one per cent of those submitted were adopted. 
During the last six years, since the plan became sys- 
temized, awards amounting to $263,800 have been paid 
to factory employees in cash or General Electric Securi- 
ties Corporation bonds. 


For outstanding accomplishments, either within this 
group or within the group which is ineligible for sugges- 
tion awards, Charles A. Coffin Foundation awards are 
[his foundation was created by the board of di- 
rectors in 1922. According to the report, the following 
awards were made in 1928: 

00 to Employees Benefit Association, Puget Sound 
ower and Light Company of Seattle. 

1,000 to Employees Benefit Association, Virginia 
Electric and Power Company of Richmond. 

[wenty-six certificates of merit, carrying with them 


made 


S 
| 


iums in cash, to employees for meritorious work 
and distinguished service. Among them were ten work- 
the shops, five foremen, six engineers, one con- 
1 foreman, and four members of the commercial 
ministrative organizations. 

t Charles A. Coffin fellowships to colle ge gradu- 
o desired to catry on postgraduate mee work 
10 needed and were found worthy of assistance.” 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


The large group of companies known as the U. 
Steel Corporation has found the suggestion system to 
be a valuable plan for obtaining ideas from their em- 
ployees. In response to a request for information upon the 
subject, Mr. C. L. Close, manager of the Corporation's 
Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and Welfare, “At 
most of our plants a suggestion system is in force, and this 


states: 


plan of obtaining suggestions and ideas has proved ¢ gen- 
erally successful.” He aaed a copy of the notice posted 
within their Lorain works giving the details of the plan 
in force there, which is similar to the methods used by 
their other companies. Extracts from this notice follow: 


“Tl ne company wishes to encourage among 


5 


its em- 
ployees the practice of making suggestions for improve 
ments in methods and RE Cd ry, and at the same time 


to have the adv antage of such suggestions as may be 
found useful. It is believed that many of the operatives 
of this plant, by reason of their close contact with the 
work, can suggest changes in methods or equipment, ot 
additions to lil CE or special tools, or other ap pli- 
ances, which would not occur to those not having their 
Opportunities. 

“This also applies in a special manner to suggestions 
that tend to the safety and well being of fellow employ ces, 
and to prevent accidents; as well as the safety and care 
of the machinery and property of the company. 

“For the above purpose, cash prizes will be offered 
every six months until further notice, and the plans of 
distribution will be as follows: Suitable locked boxes are 
provided and placed | in accessible places. Any employee, 
with the exception of those noted hereafter, may offer a 
suggestion in writing which he thinks the company could 
use, and deposit it in the box, without signature or other 
mark to disclose the identity of the one offering the sug- 
gestion. 

“The number of prizes to be awarded, will depend 
upon the number of suggestions of value received and 
which are, in the opinion of the judges, of such merit 
as to warrant the award. The amount of the prize will 
depend entirely upon the value of the suggestion to the 
company, and will be in proportion to this value; in no 
case, however, exceeding $100 for any one suggestion. 

“When the judges have considered the suggestions 
offered, they will list them in the order of their value, and 
post them where they can be seen by all concerned. The 
employees who have offered the suggestions for which 
prizes are awarded will then each present to the judges 
a duplicate of his own sugge stion, signed by himself, and 
he will then receive the prize to which he is entitled. 

“Officers of the company, superintendents, general 
foremen, mechanical, electrical or civil engineers, drafts- 
men and others who may be employed in “designing, are 
not eligible to compete for these prizes. 

In a paper on the subject of “Waste Prevention and 
Salvage,” Mr. Frank Parrish, Supervisor of Inventories, 
U. S. Steel Corporation, makes the following statements 
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“One of the 
most valuable adjuncts is a suggestion system. Work- 
men should be encouraged to submit ideas on the elimi- 


regarding the use of the suggestion system: 


waste, as well as on all other 
worth-while matters, because the employees in shops and 
offices have been found to constitute a rich field of prac- 
Once installed, the system should be con- 
tinued throughout the year. 


nation and prevention a’ 


tical ideas. 


“Campaigns of this kind (waste elimination and sug- 
gestions for improvement) are undoubtedly of great 
value. Their chief benefit comes from the encourage- 
ment of individual initiative, and the opportunity given 
each member of the organization to present suggestions 
to the central management without fear of possible re- 
prisals by superiors who might regard some suggestion as 
a reflection upon their methods or ability. Inventions 
rarely come from centralized super vision or as the result 
of suggestion from headquarters. With each man put on 
his own initiative in a competition where good work 
brings appreciation and reward, many ideas will come 
to light chat otherwise would not.” 

Concerning a certain campaign against waste con- 
“Tt would 
would be next to impossible to measure in money the 
savings that will result from the acceptance and operation 
of the suggestions which gave promise of s saving money; 
but this sawng, great as it might be, would very likely 
be less than the intangible Lenetiien resulting from the 
increased inquiry, efficiency, carefulness and loyalty which 
the cam paign induced.” 


ducted by the company, Mr. | aS said: 
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Mr. Parrish closed a very interesting and in: \rmatiy 
paper by the following statement which con: itute . 
challenge to all industrial managing staffs, an 
perhaps, be scrutinized with profit by military staff, 


well: ‘ 
industrial waste under recent conditions as follo 


‘Economists have divided the respons 


Waste for which man: agement 1s responsibl« - 


2 ty 

cent; waste for which ee is responsible, 17.1 per ¢ 

total for which management and labor are responsi 
waste due to external causes, : =f 


84.4 per cent; 
cent. 

While many other examples can be given to show t 
benefits that accrue from taking advantage of the abilin 
and experience of personnel, it is believed that thos 


scribed sufficiently demonstrate the fact that the moder | 


sugss estion system is a most effective and econo! 


in stimulating initiative, improving equipment 
ing methods al elimination of waste in materia 
time and money. 

It is the writer's belief that no good reasons exist which 


would prevent the successful operation of a modified f 


of suggestion system in the military service and, that, 3 | 


far as the development of military equipment is 
cerned, this factor in the preparation for national defens 
could make more progress and cost less if we wer: organ 
ized to take full advantage of the ability and experienc 


of the individuals who serve in and with the United 
States Army, than is possible under our present method 


and policies. 


IN THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE of March, 1918, everything then known in modern 


warfare was used by the Germans. 


A most remarkably accurate staff plan bad been 


prepared, weeks had been consumed in the detailed methodical preparation so well 
understood by the Germans, and many mechanized maneuvers were here displayed 
to the greatest advantage. It was the great opportunity for mechanized warfare as 
then understood. The attack failed. Not because the Germans had made a mistake 
nor because their soldiers would not fight, for no braver have ever marched under 
any flag. One thing alone was responsible for checking this cataclysmic advance, 
and that was the British Infantry. The Germans bad underestimated the ability 
of manpower to stand its ground and bad ignored the spirit which transcends other 
conditions of battle —NorMan Douce as Dean. 
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y iI unprecedented spre: ad of kidnapping and bank 
bberies throughout the country has made the 
lling out of F ederal troops to assist civilian peace 
nose eventuality. 
seph B. Keenan, Assistant United States At- 

¢ neral assigned t to stamp out racketeering, 1s 

; making che following statement at Oklahoma 

1933: 


“The Government, in its ef- 
rie out outrages, 


August 2 


will use every force at its 


Rot d, including the United States Army.’ 


| is an upsurging wave of thought spres ading 
wut the country demanding the Redical Govern- 

nent coordinate a campaign of deseraction against our 
banc enemies. Answering this urgent neal of a 
force to combat the inroads of crime the United 


ireau ol Inv estigation has assumed ever increas- 


ing leadership. The frequent escape of desperate crim- 
a Be: s trom our prisons, the all too successful robbing of 
banks and payrolls; the helping of such notorious under- 
world characters as Harvey Bailey in making his recent 
yreak from the county jail at Dallas, Texas, has created 
b lack of confidence in the ability or desire of local police 
ficials to cope with the situation. A culmination of 
Bthese failures of city and county peace ofhicers further il- 
Justrates re necessity for Federal guidance in a war to 
r ethciency and power to the law enforcing agen- 
\s soon as this Federal control 1 1s effective it will 
logical step to reinforce the civilian forces of law 
y izing the training, organization and weapons of 
the | nited States eons. 
Units of the Army, engaged in such work, would 
function as a reinforcing adjunct to — police powers of 
United States Marshals. The activities of these Mar- 





s would be controlled by the Bureau of Investigation. 


The Company Commander's Squad 


Fighting the Modern Bandit 


erting an Infantry Unit Into an Effective Anti-Gangster Weapon 
BY MAJOR STERLING A. WOOD, 


17TH INFANTRY 


The Army would be pre yared to utilize its armed powet 


in enforcing the decisions ot the Federal ofhcers. Fire 


power would be used only asa last resort. The prompt 


avail: ability of visible force and liberal use of quick burn 
ing tear gas grenades would overcome much expected 
opposition. But when the show of force fails to produce 
results and active hghting develops, the fire power of 
the Army units must be so powerful and so pl: iced as to 
utterly destroy armed resistance. 

In preparation for gangster warfare it is necessary that 
all units of the Army be tr ained to meet the type of con 
flict incident to the destruction of bandit gangs and the 
capture of kidnappers and bank rob bers. Present-day 
American bandits are equipped with the latest develop 
ments in automatic weapons and depend upon a com 
bination of speed and cover to enable them to Pre) so 
successfully upon out 


communities the speed o the 


automobile and the cover of darkness or crowded strects. 


U sually 


crimes he id been committed. 


army units would be called into action after the 
They would assist in block- 
Ing lanes of esce ape and in surrounding and raiding y ban 
dies’ 


lairs. They must be ab le to op pose automatic tire 


with automatic fire and have available the spraying or 


scatter pattern weapons so necessary for brush wartare. 
Practic al expe rience has shown that the normal organi- 
zation of an infantry rifle company 1S adequ: ite for 


The 


17th Infantry, 


gangster wartare operations. result of two years’ 


work with Companies I and K, under the 
constant expectation of gangster wartare and prison out 
breaks, has developed an organization believed to be pe 
culiarly adept at handling riot duty operations ot almost 
armament of rifle, 
automatic rifle, bayonet and pistol have been added ; 


any type. To the standard infantry 


assortment of weapons which greatly increases the fire 
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The Machine Gun Squad 


power of the squad. These additional weapons enable 
this unit to bring an enormous fire power against any 
bandit target. 

For riot duty purposes the normal organization of a 
rifle spi has been converted into the “following: 

1. Company commander's squad. 
b. Two machine-gun squads. 
Three riot squads. 
d. One supply squad. 

The company commander's squad 1s the spe: arhead ot 
action. On it rests the primary burden of conflict and 
the responsibility of overcoming the initial resistance. It 
consists of eight picked men mt function under the im- 
mediate control of the company commander. Its aggres- 
sive action would be supplemented by the remaining 
squads. This plan 1 is based on the principle that a small 
group of highly trained and trustworthy men, able to re- 
frain from opening fire unless such action is forced upon 
them, but also able to develop abundant fire power when 
needed, would assure better control and more decisive 
results than a much larger group of partially trained men. 
Its armament is the result of a series of practical tests of 
combat conditions that such a squad might be called upon 
to overcome. 

This squad is armed with one Thompson sub-machine 
gun, two .30-caliber automatic rifles, two 12-gauge riot 
shotguns, two Springfield rifles with bayonets, and one 
.45-caliber automatic pistol. Four men are provided with 
gas masks and bandoliers containing twelve quick-burn- 
ing C. N. tear gas grenades and y aa smoke candles. 
The supply of ammunition comprises 130 rounds for the 
Thompson sub-machine gun, 360 rounds for the auto- 
matic rifles, 50 rounds for the riot shotguns, 200 rounds 
for the Springfield rifles and 21 rounds for the pistol. 

The three riot squads conform as nearly as possible to 
the weapon organization of the company commander's 
squad, They are armed with two automatic rifles, two 
12-gauge riot shotguns, and four Springheld rifles with 
bayonets. Selected men carry two gas masks and four 
bandoliers of smoke candles and tear gas grenades. The 
picture clearly shows the weapons carried and their sup- 
ply of ammunition. 

The two machine-gun squads have one .30-caliber 
Browning machine gun each, mounted on a rubber-tired 
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cart. There is carried for each gun, six boxes , 
In addition, . 
is armed with a .45-caliber automatic pistol 
rounds of ammunition. 

The supply squad brings up reserve ammu 
the Thompson sub-machine gun and Brow: 


matic rifles, with an additional supply of tea: 


1,500 rounds of ammunition. 


S 
i) 


nades and smoke candles. It also carries on 
nightstick for every man in the company. To 
munition belt has been attached a nightstick ho 
from a section of wire clothes hanger. 

On the afternoon of November "28, 1933, t 
sounded in the area of the 3rd Battalion, an fantry 


When the strident notes of the siren penetrated throug 


ee -on '. wey w 


out barracks the men assembled rapidly, clothed 
service. Under supervision of the noncommis 
ficers the men filed by the cage doors and calk: 
weapon with which armed. Each man knows the weapo; 
he will need and the duty he will perform. After ther Im 
equipment is handed to them, they quickly an 


move to their assigned pl: aces in the riot organiza 

















soon as arms ‘ca equipment have been sec t 
squads are rearranged to assure: . 
First; that the company commander’s squad F 
complete. 
Second; that the machine guns are pro 
manned. 
Third; that the remaining men are organized into § 
riot squads and the supply squad. 
In twelve and one-half minutes all available 
been armed and were in formation awaiting transporta 
tion to the scene of the disorder. Eighty men da 
swered the not call. Thorough training and a sp 
arrangement of weapons made possible the rapidity 


Each 


has constructed an armored cage in which 


which these units answered the call. 


eq uipment, and ammunition 


are kept. 





Armament of the Riot Squad 
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FIGHTING THE MODERN BANDIT 


MetuHops OF TRAINING 


ly the company commander's squad and riot 
re trained infantrymen. They have been taught 
ciples of infantry combat. The only divergence 
training has been that made necessary to assure 
ctiveness from the fire power of the riot forma- 
iried weapons. Successful warfare against gang- 
vuires a combination of close-in scatter guns and 
The scatter guns are the 12-gauge riot shotguns 
Thompson sub-machine gun. Great reliance 1s 
on the quick- -burning teat-gas grenades to in- 
te the bandits and demon their will to fight. All 
ve been impressed with the i importance of closing 
nt where they can utilize their gas grenades. To 
cover in thus closing with the enemy, smoke 
are carried and have proven of great benefit in 
cover where none naturally exists. 


ng developed an organization combining flexi- 
ind 1 powerful assortment of varied weapons; 
‘olla the systematic solving of problems such 
locking of roads, the capture of gangsters occupy- 
rile ling, and the clearing of streets. 
s divergent form of infantry training, many re- 
roblems have been solved. Two of these are 
-d in detail. 
| illustrates one problem likely to be encoun- 
gangster warfare. A corporal was told to take 
a and prevent the passage of a certain car 
1 half-mile section of road. 


Every car travelling 
he road was to be searched. 


While many points 


have been used to set up a barier, the one selected 


would easily permit the corporal to accomplish his mis- 


sion. 
ridges 
l he Cc 


1 
‘roadbed 


In the sketch a stream flows between two low 


thence under the road through a large culvert. 
mncrete upper side walls rise two feet above the 
and parallel to it for twenty feet. Heavy steel 


cables between iron guard posts protect a car from falling 
wer the fill on each side of the culvert. On either side 
of the stream the ground rises thirty or forty feet to the 


crest ol 
vert 1s 
the cre 
side re 
wide 


tracit 


a small ndge nearly 150 yards aways. The cul- 
not visible to a car moving along the road until 
st of the ridges has been reached. There is one 

ad which forms a very acute angle and no space 


nough for a car to turn rapidly and escape by re- 
r its course. 


problem of the squad leader is to take advantage 


ver, the irregular terrain, the construction of the 


and to dispose his men so that the passage of 
can be prevented. 

nade an immediate, though tentative disposition 
weapons. All were placed on the same side of 
1. This would eliminate the danger of cross fire 
er members of the squad, and permit a converging 
all eight weapons at the point where the rope 
would be stretched. The Corporal kept one 


ir the culvert to help him search the cars as they 
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Plate | 


They were both armed with riot shot- 
About’ fifty feet to the north and south of the 
At once 
sandbags that are car- 


were stopped. 
guns. 
culvert were pl: aced the automatic Wwe apons. 
the automatic riflemen filled the 
ried as part of their equipment. The four riflemen were 
placed up the two slopes in such positions that the 300 
yards of roadway from ridgecrest to ridgecrest were cov 
ered by their fire. 

In the company truck which transported the squé ad 
to the blockading area was carried a piece of two-inch 
manila rope nearly 100 feet in length, also a long piece of 
small rope to which was attached a “STOP” sign. This 
latter was attached to one of the iron guard posts so that, 
hanging in the center of the road it was plainly visible. 
The two-inch manila rope was laid across the road at an 
angle and one end tied firmly to an iron post. The 
rope lay along the roadway to permit easy passage of 
friendly cars. To the loose end was fastened a large rock 
which was then balanced on the edge of the culvert wall. 
The corporal secured a long pole and placed it so the rock 
could be pushed into the depths without exposing him- 
self. 

Having placed the rope in position the corporal tested 
the field of fire of each weapon. He must make sure 
that each was in an effective position to place his maxi- 
mum fire power on a car approaching the barrier. The 
coverage by fire must include both sides of an automo- 
bile or truck and also the inner road walls of the con- 
crete culvert. One rifleman was placed close to the road 
and assigned this task. 

A car reaching the crest of either ridge would quickly 
see the “STOP” sign plainly visible at the barrier. If it 
was on a peaceful journey it would slow down and stop. 
Covered by the weapons of the other six men, and with 
their own riot guns ready for action, the corporal and 
his assistant weeld inspect the car. If satisfied they 
would lower the STOP sign and allow the car to proceed. 

A gangster car travelling along the road would realize 
that it was running into a trap. It might come to a 
sliding stop and endeavor to turn around in the narrow 
road space. This maneuver would bring it into the range 
of at least the two automatic rifles and four Springfiek: 1 
rifles. Such an open display of hostilities would cause 
the immediate opening of fire directed against the tires 


of the car. If the car was traveling at such a high rate 
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of speed that it should come to a skidding stop close. to 
the barrier the occupants would be ordered out with 
their hands over their heads. Failure to comply promptly 
with these instructions would bring forth a quick burn- 
ing tear gas grenade thrown under the car. The fumes 
would assist in emptying the car in a few seconds. Fire 
would not be opened against the occupants unless they 
made some hostile move. 

In case the car continued forward at high speed and 
it was evident an attempt would be sails to rush the 
trap, the corporal would shove the pole which in turn 
would push the heavy rock into the depths of the stream 
bed, thereby stretching fairly ght the two-inch manila 
rope. The glancing impact, caused by the angle of the 
rope, would guide the car into the iron guard rails and 
prevent its passage. In all cases the eight weapons would 
be directed towards the occupants ready for immediate 
opening of fire. 


CAPTURING THE OccUPANTS OF A House 


Two carloads of gangsters had conducted a successful 
bank robbery in Kansas City, Missouri, a few hours pre- 
viously. They were known to be well armed and had 
fought their way through police opposition, killing two 
and wounding another. Heading north through Mis- 
sour they had eluded all pursuers on the back roads near 
Parkville. The entire countryside was aroused and was 
taking part in the search. Units of the Army had been 
ordered to assist the civilian officer. Shortly afterwards a 
report was received that suspicious looking persons had 
been seen near a small unoccupied house a few miles 
away. The vicinity of the house was known to be 
heavily wooded and covered with dense underbrush. 


One of the company commander's squads was detailed 
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Plate II 
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to surround the house and effect the capture of 


pants. The problem of the squad was to pre: at thy 
escape of the occupants while taking full adva ve 
the dense brush to provide cover and approachi. » clos 
enough to the house to use tear gas and scatter — ns a 
A study of Plate II reveals two roads, one innino 
east and west about 150 feet north of the house, ind the 
other running north and south, ending where it \«ins ¢h 
east-west road. Extending in rear of the hous for ; § 
considerable distance is a heavy growth of trees ind 
derbrush. This growth makes a screen right up to the 
eaves of the house and so densely covered is the orca thy 
the building is invisible from a distance of 100 ‘cet ¢ 
cept from the cleared area immediately in fron: of 
house. i 
Under the guidance of the company commander, 


armed himeell with a riot shotgun, the squad approached 
under cover from north of ee east-west road. At abour 
200 yards from the road junction the squad halted whi 
one riflemen was sent as lookout to the edge of th wood 
Any signs of activity 

the lashes or its vicinity were to be reported by signa 


bordering the cleared space. 


Soon a negative wave indic ated no visible presence ot ar 


gangsters. Realizing that the road net was the mos 


OE ES 


¢ 


important element in the escape of the occupants, t 
Captain left the lookout in position and sent one auto- 
matic rifleman through the trees and brush to a positior 
near the road junction where he could cover both road 
by fire. 
matic rifeman at a hundred feet until he was in posit 


The remainder of the squad followed the aut 


and thence in a diamond shaped patrol formation mad 
circling movement through the woods and underbru 
All the time this mo 
ment was in progress the house was under observatior 
by the lookout and the roads were covered by the aut 
matic rifleman. 


SE to the rear of the house. 


On approaching the house from the west it was dis 
covered that there were two doors, opening to the eas 
and west. Windows were on the south, east and wes 
sides. 

The company commander must place his weapons 9 ¢ 
that all exits would be covered and each gun located 
where its type of fire could be used to the best adva 
tage. The two riot guns wete to approach positions 7 
feet from the northwest and southwest corners of th 
house. Here the underbrush was thickest. From thex 
positions they could cover the back door and rear w! 
dows. Two of the riflemen were sent 150 feet along th 
south road to cover the open space and prevent esca 
in that direction. They were instructed to sta) 


of the road, thereby permitting unobstructed | 


The other au- 


‘ 
hos 
nous 


| 


the automatic rifle at the road junction. 
tomatic rifle was sent into the brush between ' 

and the road junction where it could cover the tron 
door, sweep the area in front and cover the north-soutt 
The company commander with his riot wun and 
one man with the Thompson sub- machine gu slowl 


road. 












es ak oe 


tly approached the house from the southeast 

When about sixty feet away they hurled tear 

ades through the two windows on the south side. 
npany commander then called, “Come out the 

° with your hands over your heads.” Every 

, prepared for instant action on the sign of any 

«. In case anyone came from the house with 
is raised, he would be directed to move out into 
iway and stand still with his hands up. 
principles employed in the assignment of weapons 

problem are as folows: 

“4. To cover the road net with both automatic 
rifle and rifle fire. To make a complete getaway 
the gangsters must have access to the roads. Once 
these are blocked, the occupants may break for 
the cover of the woods near the house. Denied 
the use of the roads they could be hunted down 
nd destroyed. 

b. The riot guns and the sub-machine gun are 
the two most effective weapons with which to 
cover the dense underbrush and growth of small 
trees in rear of the house. Here the scattering 
patterns of their bullets would insure a percen- 
tage of hits that could not be realized by any 
other weapon. 

c. The rifles were so placed as to cover the road 
and the large open space to the east. 


ABOLITION OF ANY WEAPON, unless it is a beautiful hoax, must involve some effective 
means of preventing its future manufacture. As long as there are facilities for mak 
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d. The Thompson sub-machine gun 1s the most 
effective weapon for close-in sprayed fire. Hence, 
it was kept with the company commander who 
had armed himself with a rot gun. 

The density of the trees and underbrush provided a 
protecting screen for the squad's approach. If such a 
screen had not been present smoke candles would have 
provided cover where none naturally existed. This would 
enable the squad to gain a position from which their tear 
gas grenades could be utilized. Full confidence is placed 
on the ability of these grenades, when thrown through 
the windows of a house, to vacate its occupants promptly, 
Experience in actual riots has demonstrated the possi 
bility ot throwing gas grenades through screened wil 
dows at a distance of sixty feet. 

The prevalent wide-spread defiance of law and duly 
constituted authority on the part of well-trained and 
fully-armed bandits makes this type of training by Army 
units a question of immediate concern. Unless the scat 
tered and unorganized peace ofhcers of the country are 
able to bring under control the rapid increase in armed 
resistance to lawful authority, it 1s highly possible that 
units of the Regular Army will be called into action. 

The modified organization and armament of these 
converted units provide mobile, highly trained and pow- 
erfully armed small units capable of outhighting the mod- 
ern gangster when armed with his favorite weapon—- 
the sub-machine gun. 


ing it, the extent to which a weapon can be abolished is no greater than the time 
required for its mass production. Thus, poison gas might be abolished for four 
months; machine guns, tanks, airplanes, rifles, grenades, trench mortars and airplane 
bombs for about six months; artillery, depending upon its type and caliber, from 
six months to two years. For the majority of weapons it may be said that they can 
be produced just about as quickly as men can be trained to use them.—W. ARMIN 


LINN. 
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What Should the Soldier Eat? 


Y fate’. REUBEN NOEL PERLEY, INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


" planning ts a woman’s job—in the home. In 

th the army (which is feeding hundreds of thou- 

sands of men each summer) it is a man’s job. As 

-y of the country is involved, it would be desirable 

siderable number of young officers selected prac- 
trition as a hobby. 

Army’s dietary practices have improved by leaps 
inds in recent years. However, there is room for 
ment, principally i in the direction of codifying 

practices, or, to use a military phrase, of coneabsiies- 
position already gained. The purpose of this brief 

; to outline certain facts and principles which 

be always at the mess officer’s finger tips. 

desirable for good health that the nutrients enter- 

bloodstream be in the approximate quantities and 

ons required by life processes, otherwise the or- 

{ elimination are overworked in disposing of un- 

substances. Persistent overload cause these organs 

function with a resultant impairment of health. 
bloodstream is slightly alkaline, therefore the diet 
Sulphur, phosphorus and 
thet miinerdls are acid forming. Calcium, potas- 
lagnesium, etc., are alkali forming. Which of 
veedouaiaaa in a food will determine whether it 


ill be acid or alkaline in ash residue. In practical nutri- 


ve need only know that— 

Proteins—1.e., meats, fish, fowl and eggs—are acid; 

Cereals - breakfast cereals, breads, ca. meals, 

corn, rice, wheat, hot cakes, macaroni, plain cakes, 

etc.—are acid; 

Fruits (except prunes which are slightly acid), d 
getables and e. milk are alkali. 


( bv io Baar the nutrient content of fruits, vegetables and 


should exceed that of meats and cereals. 


These considerations throw a new light upon the fol- 
lowing rules of diet: 


1. Standardize upon a definite and moderate 
amount of meat per day. 

2. Serve three vegetables at dinner and two at sup- 
per; favor green and yellow vegetables. 

3. Eat one uncooked vegetable each day. 

4. Serve fresh fruit (or their juices) for breakfast 
and a second fruit - during the day. 

5. Serve “protective” foods on an organized sched- 

ule of frequency. 

Pipe: a minimum of one pint of milk per day. 

Eat plentfully of butter and eggs. 

Consume no one nutrient to excess. 

gy. Do not serve in the same day, all (or a majori- 
ty) of the following cereal foods, viz.—hot 
cakes, toast, breakfast cereal, corn (as a vege- 
table), rice pudding, bread, macaroni, corn 
bread, and cake. They are all acid-forming. 


. The milk, fruit, and vegetable content should 





exceed the meat and cereal content of the diet. 


Rule 11. Eat about the same quantity per day and this 
quantity should not varv unduly in liquid con 
tent. 


Rule 12. Do not eat to excess. 

It is desirable that the total bulk consumed per day 
be approximately constant, assuming an unchanging work 
program, and this includes a re asonably uniform distribu- 
tion between liquid and solid foods. The foods on the 
table should evidence plenty of color especially of green 
and yellow. 

It is not necessary to memorize much about proteins 
(meats). They are consumed in body growth and repair. 
A great variation in the day by day consumption of pro 
tein is more harmful than a uniform excess. A heavy 
meat dish for dinner, a light meat dish for supper, and 
eggs for breakfast are naeandl. Proteins are acid forming 
due to their high sulphur and phosphorus content. They 
are practically "devoid of roughage. 

Carbohydrates and fats m: iy be dismissed from con 
sideration as separate nutrients in practical outrition by 
regulating the total caloric value of the diet. Neither 
should be consumed in excess. Pure fat is more than twice 
(Fat officers take warning. ) 
Carbohydrates and fats alike are consumed in furnishing 
energy and heat to the body. 


as fattening as pure sugar. 


Surplus of these nutrients 
is deposited as adipose tissue to the embarrassment of 
many, especially the ladies. 

Vitamins are as important as they are minute in quan- 
tity. They are essential growth factors and essentials to 
compounds of which the body is constructed. In a prac- 
tical nutrition, knowledge of deficiency diseases is not as 
important as knowledge of the principal ‘ 


‘protective’ ; 
foods which supply the vitamins, as follows: 


Principal protective foods: 
Milk. 
Butter. 
Eggs. 
Protective meats: 
Liver (and other visceral organs). 
Best protective fruits (or fruit juices) : 
Oranges. 
Grapefruit. 
Bananas. 
Best protective vegetables: 
Tomatoes (any form). 
Spinach (any form). 
Cabbage, raw. 
Lettuce, fresh. 
Green peppers (not popular). 
Peas (any form). 
Carrots (any form). 
Green Beans (any form). 
For maximum health security the above protective foods 


Illustrated Ten-Day Basic 


*Signifies one of Perley's Principal Protective Foods. 
TSignifies one of Perley's Principal Protective Foods as an ingredient of importance 


Menu 




















BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPE! 
Blackberries Thin Soup (Chicken _— 
Cream of Wheat Roast Stuffed Chicken Curry of Beef 
ist Day *Pint of Milk *Cream Gravy Fried Sweet Pota 
Bacon and Eggs Mashed Potatoes — String Bea: 
— ; *Buttered Toast * Carrots taking Powder B 
SUNDAY t Coffee *Peas tHot Chocolate 
Peach Salad and Mayonnaise Plum Pudding & § 
*Lettuce Base 
Bread and Butter 
t Coffee tIee Cream 
*Bananas *Fruit Cup *Liver & Bacon ita 
Cornflakes Baked Loin of Lamb *Lyonnaise Potatoes 
2ND Day *Pint of Milk Mint Sauce Lima Beans 
tCream Chipped Beef Browned Potatoes ar - mon Rolls 
* French Fried Potatoes Onions tHot Tea 
MONDAY *Buttered Toast *Spinach tLemon Meringue 
tCoffee Bread and Butter 
+Coffee 
*Custard Pudding 
Cantaloupe Puree of Potato Chicken Salad - 
Puffed Rice Beef Steaks Potato Chips 
3rp Day *Pint of Milk Water Gravy Baked Squash 
*Scrambled Ege & Bacon French Fried Potatoes *Hot Corn Bread & 
_ > *Buttered Whole Wheat Toast Corn on the Cob Lemonade 
TUESDAY t+Coffee Radishes Apple Cobbler & L Sa 
Pineapple Salad 
1000 Island Dressing 
Bread & Butter 
+ Coffee Coffee Cake 
*Oranges *Tomato Juice Macaroni & Chees« 
Puffed Wheat Glazed Baked Ham *Carrot & Pea Salad 
itTH Day *Pint of Milk Candied Sweet Potatoes *Stewed Tomatoes 
*Three Minute Eggs Boiled Parsnips *Rye Bread & Butter 
on ST Toast & Butter *Green String Beans tHot Chocolate 
WEDNESDAY tCoffee Pear Salad +Marble Cake 
*Lettuce Base 
French Dressing 
*Bread & Butter 
tCoffee Jello 











*Bananas 
Oatmeal 


tCream of Tomato 
Braised Beef 


*Mutton Pot Pie 
Apple & Celery Salad, 








STH Day *Pint of Milk Baked Potatoes *Lettuce Base 
Pork Sausage & Batter Cakes Beets TSour Milk Biscuits 
T Syrup *Cold Slaw + Coffee 
HURSDAY t Coffee Peach Salad TCocoanut Cream Pi« 
*Lettuce Base 
*Bread & Butter 
tCoffee tSponge Cake 
Delicious Apples +Puree of Split Pea Salmon Salad 
Corn Meal Mush Stuffed Baked Halibut *Lettuce Base 
6TH Day *Pint of Milk tTomato Sauce Kidney Beans & Rice 
Fin ae tCreamed Potatoes Beets 
2 ‘rench Toast & Syrup *Carrots *Cheese Biscuits & Butter 
FRIDAY t Coffee *Spinach Iced Tea & Lemons 
*Canned Grapefruit Salad tCorn Starch Pudding 
*Lettuce Base 
*Bread & Butter 
+ Coffee Apple Pie 
Canteloupe TOyster Stew Cold Meats 
Boiled Rice Vienna Sausage Potato Salad 
7TH Day *Pirt of Milk Baked Beans Asparagus Tips 
Ham & Eggs Pickled Beets *Apple Rolls & Butter 
» *Whole Wheat Toast & *Cold Slaw Ginger Ale 
SATURDAY Butter Peach Salad *Custard Pudding 
tCoffee *Lettuce Base 





*Bread & Butter 
tCoffee tPumpkin Pie 





8TH Day 





*Grapefruit 

Bran Flakes 

*Pint of Milk 

*Scrambled Eggs & Bacon 
*Buttered Toast 


*Fruit Cup 

Pot Roast of Beef 
Water Gravy 

Mashed Potatoes 

Baked Hubbard Squash 


Bologna Sausage 
Baked Idaho Potatoes 
*Cold Slaw 

Stollen & Butter 
Near Beer 

















SUNDAY tCoffee *Tomato Salad tBread Pudding 
*Lettuce Base 
*Bread & Butter 
tCoffee tOrange Ice 
*Canned Grapefruit Apple Sauce *Liver & Bacon 
Shredded Wheat Roast Pork French Baked Potatoes 
9TH Day *Pint of Milk Brown Gravy * Peas 
*Tomato Omelet Browned White Potatoes *Hot Raised Rolls & 
*Buttered Toast Onions Butter 
MONDAY tCoffee *Stewed Tomatoes +Cocoa 
Asparagus Salad tPumpkin Pie 
*Lettuce Base 
*Bread & Butter 
+Coffee Doughnuts 
*Orange Juice tTomato & Rice Soup tIrish Stew 
Oatmeal Chicken Fricasse *Head Lettuce Sala 
10TH Day *Pint of Milk *Cream Gravy Mayonnaise 
Pork Sausage Au Gratin Potatoes *Parker House Rol! Butter 
Buckwheat Cakes Fried Egg Plant +Coffee 
TUESDAY t Coffee 








*Green Peppers 

*Fruit Salad 

*Lettuce Base 

*Bread & Butter 

tCoffee +Quick Cake 


+Brown Betty 
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scheduled in ten day cycles. Milk, butter and 
id be served daily, limited only by the appetite 
chook) in quantity. No ration savings should 
don these items. It is to be hoped that some 
ration allowance of milk and eggs will be sub- 
increased. Milk is the principal source of cal- 
fen who will not drink milk at meal times often 

it in the forenoon or before retiring. 
should be served perhaps twice in ten days. Of 
rective fruits and vegetables listed, a oiuien of 
chan two, in rotation, should be in each day’s diet. 
¢ ng protective foods over ten day periods will aid 
7 ng variety and will permit of purchasing stand- 
ntities of many items at the beginning of the 













Referring to the sample menu accompanying this 
article, observe that generally a food is selected for each 
caption in the menu form. This practice makes it per- 


to ignore all nutrients for which data is not given 
form. Menus can be balanced without this form, 
The reader should study the menus 






but not 






herewith with some attention. Many lessons in nutrition 
ire e learned by observing the peculiarities of the sev- 
eral foo a as emphasized by the figures. 

Each mess officer should prepare for his mess sergeant 











1 basic menu covering ten days or any multiple thereof. 
The purpose of this menu 1s to schedule those foods the 
consumption of which he deems it desirable to control. 
[his practice insures health protection as well as variety 
and economy. 

These basic menus shown here are illustrative only. 
Purposely the writer has selected combinations not ef- 
fecting perfect nutrient balance so that the reader may see 
which foods are responsible for the excess or shortage of 
the several nutrients. The ration allowance was 4o cents 
when the prices given actually obtained in the market of 
Omaha two years ago, and the menus required 46.4 
cents per ration at that time. The excess cost is princi- 




















pally in the items of milk and eggs. 

Nutrient and cost data of the menus are taken from the 
writers own food tables, which present all data as per- 
centages of the average soldier's daily requirements. The 

nutrient standards upon which the data are based have 
been approved by national authorities in nutrition and 
may be accepted as reasonable. 

Good menus should be permanently filed. The author 
has several thousand such menus in an index file and 


recommends this system for its simplicity in locating 
menus featuring such particular foods as may be desired. 

Provided one pint of milk and two eggs are served per 
soldicr per day, one half of all money spent for food is 
expe led for the following fifteen items. They are en- 
ttl 


) the mess officers’ preferred attention accordingly 
der given. They may be purchased or ordered at 
one t me at the beginning of the month and charged off 


t the ration allowance in one operation. The con- 
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sumption of all may be standardized by a basic menu: 


Milk, fresh g. Milk, evap. 
2. Butter 10. Lard, or substitute 
3. Eggs, table 11. Bacon 
4. Eggs, cooking 12. Flour 
5. Potatoes 13. Catsup 
6. Sugar 14. Onions 
7° Coffee 15. Tomatoes 


8. Bread 


(Condiments total 5% ) 


The remainder of foodstuffs may be classified as meats 
fre sh vegeti ibles, 


and fresh fruits. 


These three groups are 
“speci: als” for each d:z ry. 


By determining a standard aver- 
age money allowance for each group per day, (less items 
in preceding paragraph) the problem of keeping within 
the ration allowance is greatly simplified. The second 
half of the ration allowance pays for these three groups. 

Men live on their stomachs whether in the woods or in 
garrison. Officers conducting messes for the C.C.C. in 
the woods have a Specs al problem not unlike that of troops 
in the field. Cooking facilities are limited. . There is a 
shortage of dishes and idechon implements. This ts excuse 
for serving more stews and other composite foods. How- 
ever the 1 ingenuity of mess officers is overcoming many of 
the camp lseadicr aps and the better c: amps are not unlike 
garrison as far as the menus are concerned. It is not es- 
meneeil that the entire dinner be heaped upon the mess 
pan at one time. Meals are readily divisible into integral 
parts such that the men can visit the kitchen two or more 
times with the same mess pan. As a tule vegetables 
should be served free of liquid in camp, except in a stew. 

In the C.C.C, camps with which the writer is familiar 
the problem of supply ranges all the way from proximity 
to slaughter houses and senile food stores to remote 
situations dependent upon infrequent visits of supply 
trains (i.e. Ford mail truck nearly worn out). The aver- 
age mess officer desires to purchase meats, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, milk, eggs and butter locally with authority to 
claim increase 1n ration allowance on items of which the 
local price is higher. The advantage is a more dependab!e 
supply of perishables. 

Food preservation is a serious problem but here again 
ingenuity has prevailed. V egetable cellars, cold cellars, 
improvised ice boxes, and regular i ice boxes are found in 
many camps. Ice supply is impossible in many locations, 
hence forcing resort to side hill cellars. Even these are 
denied to those on flat barren wastes. 

It is suggested that the reader build up his own basic 
menu patterned after the one shown here, but adapted to 
the supply available to him and conforming to the dietary 
principles outlined herein. 

[ Eprror’s Note: The author, a graduate of theQ.M.C. 
Subsistence School and an experienced mess officer, is a 
recognized authority on the economics and nutrition of 
foodstuffs. His texts on practical nutrition have the in- 
dorsement of recognized national authorities including the 


Surgeon General of the Army. | 








Thirst In War 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN H. HILLDRING, INFANTRY 


An’ ’e guv me ‘arf-a-pint o’ water green. 
It was crawlin’ and it stunk, 

But of all the drinks I've drunk, 

I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din.” 


UST after the armistice a company commander with 
an interest in human nature undertook to analyze 
the reactions of his men to their combat experiences. 

The answers of the first man to be questioned were in no 
way startling or unexpected until the captain asked: 
“While we were at the front, Murphy, what bothered 
you most?” 

After careful deliberation, Murphy replied: “Well, 
sir, being thirsty, I guess. If not that, then drinking 
water out o' them dirty French brooks with mustard and 
all in ’em.”’ 

The reader may say that this incident merely indicates 
a poorly disciplined soldier or laxity 1 in the training and 
administration of his unit, that in the United States 
Army with its elaborate organization for water supply 
there is no excuse for drinking the polluted surface water 
of the battlefield. 

But does this vivid recollection of Private Murphy sig- 
nify that there was anything wrong with his discipline? 
Or, is it true that he, like thousands of other American 
soldiers, had no option but to drink from creeks and 
puddles? Of more vital concern, however, is whether 
or not, in the event of war tomorrow, the infantryman 
in battle would be compelled to quench his thirst from 
the nearest source at hand. In short, have we, like the 
Queen’s rifles on the plains of India, our very own Gunga 
Din, albeit allegorical, upon whose supply of unpala- 
table and unclean water American troops would be large- 
ly dependent during long stretches of combat? It ap- 
pears that we have. This article deals with the military 
aspects of thirst, the means at present available to the 
soldier in battle to assuage this craving and several sug- 
gestions for the improvement of these means. 

The defender of the status quo will point very promptly 
to our excellent provision for water procurement and 
purification. Water supply battalions with adequate 
and modern equipment for filtering and chlorinating 
water are provided for in each army. These units are 
available to furnish potable water in arid or semi-arid 
theatres of operations or in any situation where local sup- 
plies are insufficient or unsafe. The water supply bat- 
talions not only procure and purify the water but they 
also establish water points and water distributing points 
from which adequate quantities of water may be ob- 
tained conveniently by assault infantry regiments. Tank 
trucks and water carts have been alloted in sufficient 
number to transport this essential commodity from the 
army echelon to the regiment. 


eon. Gam - 


—KIPLING. 


It is also true that, where satisfactory water 1s 
locally, provision is made within the regiment for its 
procurement, chlorination and transportation. | ich jp. 
fantry company has a water cart equipped with © pump 
and filter. If smaller quantities of drinking water ar 
desired the Lyster bag is available. Within recent year 
the Medical Department has developed a highly cffective J 
compound for the sterilization of water. It is called 
H. T. H. (high test hypochlorite), has twice the chloe & 
rine content of the tube used during the war, , 
stable, non-toxic and easily procurable. Of mo 
ticular concern to the infantryman, however, is t 
that any mess sergeant or cook, after brief instruction 
can render water safe for drinking with this new hypo 
chlorite. 

This arrangement, insuring a water supply under vi 
tually every circumstance of campaign, is obviously sat- 
isfactory. It would be difficult to imagine a srtuation 
in which this chain of supply and purification establish. 
ments would be unable to furnish sufficient clean 


tat 
adie 


ind 1S 


c a 


water 


to the company. The hiatus, alluded to above, how- i. 


ever, is not chargeable to procedures in rear of the 
company but to the prescribed methods obtaining be 
tween the company water cart and the canteen of the 
infantry soldier who is actually fighting the battle. In 
this link, without apparent necessity, the infantry sd- 


dier can anticipate with absolute certainty interminable | 


periods of thirst. It is evident from even a casual study 
of our set-up, which has undergone no change since the 
World War, that empty canteens will be responsible for 


great physical and mental torture in the next war with 


inevitable damage to the combat efficiency of the indive 
dual. Either this or, like his forbears in the World War 
he will slake his thirst with the bilge water of the battle 


field. 





A short review of the scheme of supply in combat will 


best serve to illustrate what is meant. The c 
water cart is part of the kitchen section of the combat FF 
train. Under current teachings the kitchen sections spend F 
the daylight hours during combat in the day biyouacs o! 
the combat train which in all cases must be in ' 
of the artillery areas. The purpose here, to keep the 
kitchens out of the mass of enemy artillery fire, 1 2 good 
one but it should be remembered that in doing «his 
kitchens, and especially the water carts, are s«parated 
from the companies to which they belong by at | ast ovo 
miles. In the defense, day lines, or barrier |: es, 3% 


designated beyond which kitchen vehicles will ot pa‘ 


ympan\ 


re rear 
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time. In offensive operations the same general 
chieved by slightly more complicated proce- 


: - js obvious that inflexible restrictions have been 
7 for the purpose of keeping water carts, among 
oth icles, in rear of the artillery areas during day- 
lig 

in for supplying drinking water to assault com- 
' in fact to any unit of an infantry regiment in 
with the enemy, is linked with food and is treated 
3 gulations as part of the larger problem of food 
supy ‘Subsistence 1s delivered by the division to the 
Geld ain bivouacs, or is procured by the regiments from 
day Class I distributing points and taken to the field 
train bivouacs. Sometimes during the day the regiment 
delivers this subsistence to the kitchens in their day 
bivo At dark the kitchens and water carts move 
forw In the Gettysburg area, assuming that the 


whole trip could be made on roads and that the whole 
company could be served directly from the kitchen with- 
the use of carrying parties—which will be the ex- 
ceptional case—we find that in April the troops will get 
food and water at 8:45 p. m. In July the evening meal 
will be delayed another 45 minutes. It is further antict- 
pated that another hot meal will be fed, a cold lunch 
issued and the canteens filled at an hour in the morning 
that will enable the kitchens to load their boilers and get 
behind the barrier line by daylight. In April this means 
that breakfast will be furnished by 3:30 a. m.; in July 
the hour will be advanced to 3:00 a. m. It then becomes 
a simple matter of subtraction to find that the quart of 
water which the soldier receives at breakfast constitutes 
his whole supply until the water cart returns that night, 
a lapse of eighteen hours, more or less depending on the 
This figure is based on acceptance of the theory 
that two hot meals can be furnished each day. Many 
experienced officers, however, are of the opinion that as 
often as not the kitchen will be able to provide only one 
meal a day, in which case the quart of water must un- 
dergo an additional stretching. 

Webster says that thirst is 
the n 


out U 


season. 


“a sensation of dryness in 
outh and throat associated with a craving for liquids 
due to lack of drink, to physical exertion, to fear and 


excitement. . .”” It would be difficult to assemble a 
series of conditions and emotions which would more ac- 
curately describe the soldier’s situation in, and his reac- 
tions to, battle. Physical exertion, excitement and fear 
are ¢ 


“daily experiences of the average soldier in combat 
a to Webster, corroborated by the experience 
, these conditions combine ideally to make men 
thirsty. Is it reasonable to assume that the soldier in war 


and a 


ot f 


can satisty this thirst for eighteen hours with a quart of 
water’ Or can it be expected that after he has gulped 
the contents of his canteen he will suffer his craving for 
dri to endure unsatisfied for half a day while a hun- 
dre vards away a brook trickles invitingly? Does it 
mat’ to him whether the water is pure or impure, sweet 
or 


rant and vile? Of course it does not. 
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Any officer who served with the infantry in combat 
during the World War can, no doubt, recount incidents 
from fois own service in proof of this assertion. Who, for 
instance, did not see innumerable times the squad or sec- 
tion water delegate, both hands loaded with canteens, 
crawling, creeping or running to a stream in the nearest 
dehlade? But by no means are these 
actual war. 


' cases restricted to 
Not many years ago during corps area 
maneuvers at Fort Benning observers were astonished to 
behold a caravan of water carts crossing the field of battle 
in the thick of the fight. The student, a cavalry major, 
who commanded the regiment on that day, explained 
later that he had brought water forward to relieve the 
terrific thirst of his men and that he had done so with 
the hope that his action would be considered “‘out of the 
problem.’ Nothing was said about the incident at the 
critique except by one umpire who ventured the opinion 
that the irregularity would have been avoided if S-4 had 
kept the kitchen sections under brigade control as the 
situation clearly required. There was no suggestion, 
however, as to how the men would have filled their can- 
teens if such a demand for water had arisen in actual 
campaign. 

But is there any suggestion to make? Is this not sim- 
ply another unpleasant concomitant of war? In answer 
to these questions several suggested changes in procedure 
and equipment are offered. 

Water should be termed a Class IV, not a Class | sup- 
ply. Class IV supplies are those “for which allowances 
are not prescribed . . . the distribution of which de- 
pends upon the peiaiitdiane imposed by the operations.’ 
This is certainly characteristic of drinking water. If 
water and water vehicles were given the same classifica- 
tion as ammunition and ammunition vehicles, 
part of the problem would be solved. Under that he al 
ing the day line would disappear as a barrier to water 
carts, 


a large 


and their circulation between the combat train 
bivouac or the water distributing point and their com- 
panies could be controlled by the battalion supply officer 
in accordance with the needs of the troops. 

It is obvious, however, that even this concession would 
not bring water to the soldier in the assault pl. itoon, per- 
haps not to anyone in the assault company, but it would 
reduce very materially the distance which now separates 
the soldier and the organization's reserve of water. 

It may be argued that such free circulation in daylight 
would unduly expose a vital element of company equip 
ment without which the unit cannot operate. Unques- 
tionably, situations will arise where carts either cannot 
or should not be dispatched to ass: ile batt: ilion areas 1n 
daylight. For such occasions a water sterilizing bag to 
supplant our present Lyster bag should be developed and 
issued. Major Herbert D. Coal, Medical Corps Re- 
serve, suggests a closed bag, similar in material to out 
present Lyster bag or the desert water bag and capable of 
holding twenty-five gallons of water. Such a bag would 


. 5 
measure 3x 1x1 feet, would have three self-closing pet 
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cocks on either end and would be equipped with a canvas 
baffle plate in the center. On either side of the baffle plate 
there would be a three-inch screw cap handhole through 
which to fill the bag. Three metal rings should be affixed 
to the top and bottom lengths of the bag. A pole, equipped 
with spring clips to hold the bag taut, would be inserted 
through the rings. By means of this pole the bag could 
be suspended b Ome the ground or could be used for 
transporting water. The weight of the bag, filled with 
water, is 206 pounds. It would perhaps be , to de- 
vise a bag of this type holding only half as much water 
and weighing when filled approximately 100 pounds. 
The th of such a bag over the present Lyster 
bag, which cannot be moved and which -aust be emptied 
whenever the kitchen changes location, «re obvious. Such 
water receptacles, carried by hand or thrown on the am- 
munition wagon, would practically solve our water 
problem. 

The United States Forestry Service issues a five-gallon 
water bag, equipped with shoulder straps and carried 
like the infantry pack. It has a removable cap to permit 
filling and ts made with two pet cocks. When empty 
it can be rolled into a small bundle, occupying very little 
space. Under average conditions, the combination of 
an unrestricted water cart and this shoulder bag would 
serve to provide a continuous supply of water to the com- 
batant troops. In the exceptional case the mobile ster- 
ilizing bag could be substituted for the water cart with- 
out materially effecting the continuity of this supply. 
Only by inference has any mention been made of the 


mustard gas.—LippeEL Harr. 
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THE SUPREME MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE of mustard gas is that it tends to strengthen 
defense far more than attack. It promises an extra powerful brake on armies whose 
powers of movement are at present very limited. To be secure against it an infantry- 
man must wear not merely a respirator but a complete diver's suit in which he could 
not move unless in a vebicle. If a man cannot move be can only fight in a post or 
trench—defensively. There is a certain irony in the fact that the proposals at Geneva 
to strengthen the defense at the expense of attack should include the prohibition of 
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value of strict discipline in solving this proble 
evident that regardless of any improvements + 
be effected in supply, water discipline will ne) 
be indispensable. But there may be those who 
that the quart of water and a high state of disci 
combine to meet the situation without any 
Under the caption: “Simple | 
Maintaining Health” we are advised in parag 
TR 113-5 that “water frequently contains d 
and we are enjoined “‘not to drink a 

until you are sure it is pure.” Will an insistent 
by commanders cause men to drink sparingly 
meager supply and respect the letter of these reg 
That must of course be a matter of opinion. 
some indication of the efficacy of discipline may | 


our proced ures. 


germs 


from the complete 1 interview between the 1 inquisit 
tain and Private Murphy. 
After this soldier had confessed his drinking | 


you drink this water? 


you in the training area that you must not drink 


Yar) 


& iC) 


wever 
drawr 


C Cap- 


bits at 
the front, his company commander asked: “But why did 
Don’t you remember my telli 


trom 


wells and streams, aa such water is loaded with diseas 


germs?” 
— “ee y S ” 
Yes, sir, | remember, 


after a brief pause, 


Murphy replied. 


And ther 


“But when you are thirsty the way | 


means, bugs in the water and orders, beggin’ the ( ap 


tain’s pardon, don’t mean much.” 


7 
+ 


The officer, in recounting this conversation to the 


writer, added: ““And what more could I say, particular 


since I had done the same thing myself—many times? 





- ne Poise, ee F. 
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he Grand Strategy of the World War 


™ From the Viewpoint of an “Easterner” 





will BY CAPTAIN GORDON GORDON-SMITH 

PART III 
a HILE the Serbian contingent was, as described — ever, succeeded in re aching Kavala with two regiments 
rous V in my second article, carrying out the opera- and there embarked on the British and French warships 
iter tions which culminated in the < capture of the off that town. 
-_ K kchalan, the giant mountain of the Moglene The Commander of the Fourth Army Corps, General 
“= rane, thus permitting ake Serbs to debouch Khatzopoulos, obeyed the orders from 


ve be ae g 


plain of Monastir, important events Athens and surrendered his whole com 


” wi king place 1 in Salonica. mand, 8,000 men, to the Bulgarians. This 
Je On the night of the front the Bulgarians Army Corps was first interned in “honor 
ae i had begun an offensive, invading Greek ter- able captivity,” as the Germans described it, 
rit in three main groups. On the eastern in Seres and later transferred to Goerlitz in 
¥ : sector they advanced south from Demir Germany, where it remained until the end 
_ hissar, the Greek troops withdrawing be- of dhe war. 
NS BR fore them. The Greek forts of Lise’ and This fresh act of betrayal by King Con 
_ ; Starshiste surrendered without offering the stantine was more than even the popula 
case TE slichtest resistance. Two days later it was tion of Athens could stand and a dangerous 
} 


announced that the Vrundi Balkan (or excitement made itself manifest in the 


Sharteya Planina) had been crossed and 
that the Bulgarians were advancing on 
Seres. In ubdzion: on the eastern aunier. 
. the Bulgarians crossed the Nestor (or Mesta 
the WM Su) and sent forward an advance guard to 
reconnoiter the road to Kavala. Further 
west, in the central sector of the Vardar, 
the troops under General von Winckler 
yushed forward. For some time the enemy 


Greek capital. In order to calm this and to 
conciliate the indigant but long-suffering 
Allies, the pro- German Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, General Dousmanis, who had 


a 
ees {oes 


given the actual orders for the surrender at 
K avala, was given 45 days leave of absence 
and his Assistant, Colonel Metaxas, was re 
lieved of his functions. 

The excitement, however, still continued 








Me was held in check by the British troops, but and M. Venizelos and other patriotic lead. 
J ifter destroying a number of bridges these ers made violent protest against the King’s 
fell back to the Struma-Lake Tachinse line action. M. Venizelos warned him that lee 
Me and left the task of defending Eastern and his friends would take steps to prevent 
Macedoma to the Greek Army. the approaching catastrophe. He with Gen- 
Kavala was the Headquarters of the _ eral Danglis and Admiral Koundouriotis 
Fourth Greek Army Corps. The 6th Divi- The Prince Regent Alexander, then left Athe ns for Crete where they pro 
. Commander in Chief of the 

sion, under the command of General Bairas, Seihlen Asus claimed a revolution. 
was stationed at Seres. In the temporary 7 In Salonica the excitement was even 
Me absence of that officer the Division was under the com- greater than in Athens. Indignation meetings were held 
™ mand of Colonel Christodoulou. The advanced fort of daily at the White Tower and on August 30th things 
F Phea Petra, on the road between Demirhissar and Kru- came to a head. The Cretan gendarmerie and other me 
De savo, was the first to offer resistance to the Bulgarian tary forces revolted, proclaimed a revolution and took 
mm «mes. The Commandant of that fort, Major Kond- over the city. The Greek regiment in garrison surrendered 
‘ | us, refused to surrender it and lost his lite in the attack and was disarmed and ship ped off to Athens. Two days 


ch it was captured. This gallant action on his later M. Venizelos, General Danglis and nae 


part was not without its effect on the garrison of Seres. Koundouriotis arrived in Salonica, cook over the Pro 
( | Christodoulou and the men of ‘the 6th Division — visional Government and declared war on Bulgaria, red 
put up a good fight, inflicting heavy losses on the Bul- becoming the ally of the Entente Powers. 
gat The Greek losses were two officers and over 100 This greatly clarified the political situation in Salonica 
- but there was unfortun: ately no great improvement in the 
n the news of this reached Athens, King Con- military and strategic situation. It was notorious that 
st immediately telegraphed orders that the Greeks in London and Paris diametric ally opposing views were 
- to cease all further resistance and Colonel Christo- held regarding the Salonica front. The British Imperial 
ac 


was relieved of his command. The latter, how- Staff regarded it as one of secondary importance to be 
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held down to a minimum. Military writers in London 
referred to it contemptuously as “the Salonica side-show”’ . 
Things had even reached a crisis at an early stage when 
Lord Kitchener, on his way home from an inspection of 
the Gallipoli position, paid a visit to Salonica and on his 
return to London, flatly advocated the evacuation of 
Salonica. It required the energetic intervention of Mar- 
shal Joffre in London to prevent this disastrous proposal 
being carried out. 

With a view to killing all interest in the Salonica front 
the British authorities ordered all the English newspaper 
correspondents to leave, with the exception of Mr. Ward 
Price, representing the Associated Newspapers of Lon- 
don, and Mr. Ferguson, the correspondent of Reuter’s 
Agency. They were “personally conducted” in British 
staff cars when visiting the front and their dispatches were 
severely censored. On arriving in London these were 
censored a second time and sometimes entirely sup- 
pressed. This had the result that the Salonica front prac- 
tically disappeared from the columns of the British press. 
The “man in the street” knew nothing of it and cared 
less. Reinforcements were reduced to the absolute mini- 
mum, making Salonica the “Cinderella” of the war 
fronts. On account of the weakness of the Army of the 
Orient no success could ever be followed u 

Then there was trouble in the French High Command. 
During the operations at Florina there had been such a 
violent dispute between General Sarrail and General 
Cordonnier, the commander of the French contingent, 
that the latter handed in his resignation and left for 
Paris, where he laid his views before the Government. 
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General Sarrail, however, having the cable at his dis 
position, got his views in first, so that the Government 
found itself in a complete quandry, being in possession 
of two diametrically opposing reports on the situation 
in Salonica. 

In order to obtain first hand information, the Govern- 
ment instructed General Roques, the Minister of War, to 
take ship for Salonica and examine the situation on the 
spot. No hint of his | journey was allowed to transpire 
with the result that he arrived at Headquarters in S: slonica 

“like a bolt from the blue”. He at once began his 1o- 
vestigation. With General Sarrail he visited | ike 5 hole 
front and heard his views. His decision was, on the 
whole, favorable to General Sarrail but he informed him 
at the same time that the Allies expected results and 
warned him, if he wanted to retain his position, that hi 
would have to justify the existence of the Army of t 
Orient by some success. 

The French Commander-in-Chief thereupon decided 
to capture Monastir, the most important city in th 
hands of the enemy. He asked Prince-Regent Alexander 
if the Serbian Army would undertake the task. This 
Prince Alexander consented to do on condition chat the 
Serbian Army was reinforced by a French division an¢ 
the Russian contingent and that the supreme command 
of all these forces should be in the hands of Field > farcd 
Misitch, one of the most brilliant soldiers in the Serbian 
Army. 

The task was a difficult one. It meant dislodging the 
enemy from strongly fortified mountain positio’s with 
a force inferior in numbers. This series of operat. ns W* 
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most brilliant in the whole military campaign. 

ran on October 11, 1916 when Field Marshal 

. armv crossed the Czerna Reka between Dob- 

. & Brod. On October 17 the villages of Voljesdo 

were ¢ aptured. Two days later the capture of 

threatened to cut off the Bulgarian retreat and 

yack precipitately, pursued by the Serbian cav- 

ering the route to Monastir. But until the 

. < driven from the mountain positions to the west 
less to try to profit by this success. 


er 





«st Serbian Army then pushed north from Gardi- 
pturing a number of guns and over a thousand 
a of On November g the Serbs captured the 
. & f Mount Chuke and the village of Polog. A 
3 n counter-attack failed completely, the Serbs 
. ft carly 1,000 prisoners, mostly Germans. The vil- 
ae 3. [ven, further north, was then taken, followed by 
t ire of Tepavci and Chegel and the victorious 
Ser shall forward to the 1212-meter hill, the key 
nx on which the fate of Monastir depended. This 
was ed by an attack with the bayonet by the Serbs 
Band the 2nd Regiment of Zouaves of the French division. 
= | uccess mendieed Monastir untenable and twelve 
. a ter the German-Bulgarian Army was pouring 
Me act Czerna Reka at Novak j in full retreat. The vic- 
BF tor French, on November 11, marched into Monastir 
Be with bands playing and colors flying. The Serbs, how- 
Be ever, ¥ a to share in the honor of the capture and the 
ath Regiment of Cavalry swam their horses across the 
Me Czerna Reka and galloped to the town, the dripping 
Me troopers entering it from the north at the same moment 
that the French entered it from the south. 
losed as brilliant a series of operations as was 


| n any side in the World War. But, unfortu- 
4 nately, with this effort the Army of the Orient had “shot 
. It had no reserves to follow up the fleeting 
Bc nd turn their retreat into a rout. King Peter's 
gallant army had again fought itself to a scandent. The 
men of the First and Third Armies had, by five weeks 


of less mountain warfare, reached the limit of human 


ynsequence the enemy retreated, practically un- 
in the direction of Prelep, where they again 
pro d to entrench themselves and the whole weary 
me of trench warfare began afresh. The war on the 
front had again resolved itself into a position of 
which was, on account of the conflicting views 
\llies, destined to last nearly two years. 
while a similar condition prevailed on the other 
fr t the World War. On the western front the 
swayed back and forth, each side losing enorm- 
ses of men in an effort to break through the line 
reds of miles of blood-drenched trenches. On the 
tront the Germans and Austrians had bent back 
' not broken the line in Poland. On the Izonzo 
e Italians, after eighteen months of fighting, had 
ushed forward a score of miles into enemy terri- 
strong Austrian positions along the mountains 
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effectually checking the It ilians’ further advance. 

In Palestine General Allenby, aided by the Arabian 
revolt engineered by Colonel Lawrance, was just hold- 
ing his own against the German-led Turkish forces. The 
war had resolved itself into one of at- 
trition, without any e.sre of either 
side scoring such decisive victory 
as would enable it to force the sur- 
render of its adversary. 

The life-line of the Central Powers 
was the Berlin-Constantinople rail- 
way. Scores of German functionaries 
had been sent to Serbia, Bulgaria, 


Roumania Asia Minor. The 


whole territory had been cut up into 


and 


divisions like a chess-board and from 
these a stream of food-stuffs and raw 
material was being poured into Ger- 
many, to support the armies in the 
held. 
Bor in Serbia and the chrome mines 
near Uskub were being worked night 


The famous copper mines of 


in Essen supplied. 

The possession of the Dardanelles 
enabled the Central Powers to maintain their strangle- 
hold on Russia and completely isolate that Empire from 
all communication with her Allies. 

Only one front, that held by the Army of the Orient, 

was in a position to strike a mortal blow at the Central 
Powers and cut the life-line between Berlin and Con- 
sti intinople. But that front, because of the failure to rein- 
force it, was reduced to the same position of stalemate 
as the others and the war dragged on month after month. 

Some four months after the capture of Monastir I was 
with the Staff af the Morava Division, in the village of 
Iven, perched among the snow and ice on a wind-swept 
mountain summit, when Colonel Panta Grouitch, the 
commander of the Division, received notice that the 
Prince-Regent, accompanied by General Terzitch, Min- 
ister of War and Field Marshal Misitch, who were on a 
cour of inspection, would visit the Headquarters the next 
d: ay. 

After lunch in the mess tent the following day I was 
speaking with General Terzite h regarding the campaign 
and asked him, “Are we going to have an energetic 
offensive this spring, General, and break the enemy 
line”? At this point Prince Alexander broke into the 
conversation and said: “No, no, that ts not the intention 
of the Entente Powers. The Salonica front is regarded 
as a front of secondary importance. Its mission is to draw 
down as many enemy troops as possible, immobilize them 
and prevent their being used elsewhere. There is no 
intention of taking the olen.’ 

“That, Your Royal Highness, seems to me a most 
curious point of view’’, I replied. “In my opinion there 
is no front in the whale war where such tremendous re- 
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Fieldmarshal Buyovitch, 
and day to keep the Krup P W orks Serbian Chief of Staff during the Salonica 


Campaign 
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sults, strategic and political, would follow a 

offensive.” 

“T see that and 
that, but try and get the Imperial Staff in Lone 
it. When I was in London | 


Prince Alexander laughed. 


the whole question with Lor! Kj; 
ener and Sir William Roberts: _( 
of the Imperial Staff, for two hou; 
They listened to me very po 
maintained their point of vic Sir 
then I have sent telegram u 
gram, dispatch upon disp: 
without effect” 

Some days later I was 
London on urgent private 
Before I left I had another j; rviev 
to do my best to find out what wer 
the reasons for the British object 

The 
was rendered the more acute by ¢ 
tact that Lord Northcliffe’s paper, t 
Daily Mail, had on, January 18, 11° 
published an article proposing 


to the Salonica front. 


questior 


evacuation of Salonica by the Britis 
forces. As this article had been passed by the Britis 
military censor, it caused the worst possible impress 
in Paris. 

On my way to L ondon | stopped at Paris, where | 
lived for years before the war, in ordet to inform mys 
thoroughly of the French attitude towards the Salo: 
front. Here I discussed that front with M. Steph 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
editor-in-chief of the Petit Journal, with Senator Hun 
bert, President af the Committee on Military Affairs 
the Senate, with General Malterre, the famous Fren: 
military writer, with the Russian General acting as liais 
officer at the Inter-Allied Headquarters, and with a scot 
of other important Frenchmen. I found them unanin 
in favor of an energetic offensive by the Army of ¢ 
Orient and equally unanimous in deploring the shor 
sightedness of the British military authorities. 

Fieulle I had an hour’s talk with M. Aristide Briand 
the French Prime Minister. When I urged to him t 


Pichon, 


importance of the Salonica front he smiled and seplct 
‘my dear Mr. Gordon-Smith, you are ‘preaching to 
converted’. It was I whasent the Army of the Orient 
Salonica and have kept it there. 


George in London you can tell him from me that | am 
more convinced than ever of the i importance, strategic 
and political, of the Salonica front.” It was theretore 


clear that there was a complete conflict of views betwee 
the French and British General Staffs. 
A few days later | was in London and foun 


face to face with a stone wall. The public knew nothing 
about the Salonica front and cared less. Excep: for an 
occasional paragraph all mention of it had disappear? 
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with the Prince Regent and offered 
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iblic press. Strange to say, the only man in 
| pi seemed to have a proper comprehension 


weance and possibilities was Mr. John Dillon, 
of the Irish Party in the House of Commons. 
H ade a strong speech in the House, denouncing 
in of the Army of the Orient ye the attitude 
of ritish military authorities toward it. I imagine 
‘ 1s the presence of the Irish Division at Slane 
4 d aroused his interest in that front. 

nly organ of public opinion which dared to re- 
pI this speech was the New Europe, edited by Dr. 
Cot Vatson, one of the few men in England who had 
oh knowledge of the Balkan situation and a reali 
zat t its importance in the strategical situation. 

\ rmy first visits was to L ord Northcliffe. Though 
th policy of the Times, the Daily Mail and the 
other journals he owned had been completely ‘ “Western” 
and had completely ignored the Salonica front, Lord 
Northcliffe was a man who was always willing to hear 
both sides. I had several talks with him. As a result of 
thes consented to have an editorial written for the 
T pointing out that there was a Salonica front on 
w! vere 400,000 men and asking what were its raison 
d'etre and the reasons for its non-activity. Beyond this, 
however, he would not go. I, therefore, proposed that he 
should let me write a letter to the Editor of the Times 


To this he con- 
and this I did in terms of extreme moderation. 
Two days later, however, 


and state the case for the Salonica front. 
sel ted 
note from the 
Editor of the Times stating that my letter would first 
have to be submitted to the War Office. The next day | 
was informed that it had been suppressed from the first 
to the last and returned to the Times with the inti- 
mation 


I received 


line 
“not to be published” stamped on every page. 

My final interview was with Lord Milner, Minister of 
War. As Lord Milner had been for years British High 
Commissioner in Egypt, he knew the Near East well and 
could thoroughly appreciate the importance of the Balkan 
Peninsula in the 


strugol¢ H € a d- 
vanced many of the 
stereotyped argu- 


nents of the oppo- 


nents of the Salonica 
front its excessive 
demands on tonnage 
for forwarding rein- 
torcements and sup- 
plies the danger 
fr subasieiaen: 
the tavora ble cli- 
mate, etc. But read- 
ing between the lines 
it v soon evident 
where the real diff- 
cult iv. It was at 
th ¢ an open se- 
cret tf, ON account 








Fieldmarshal Misitch, who commanded the operations leading to the capture 
of Monastir 


of the flagrant mistakes of Mr. Asquith and the other 
political men in charge of the war, they had completely 
lost the confidence of the nation at large and that the con 
duct of the war, not only militarily bat also politically, 
had passed completely into the hands of the soldiers. The 
War Office and the Foreign Office were ompletely at 
loggerheads and the Impert: il General Staff turned a deat 
ear to all the counsels which did not square with its pre 
conceived views 

General Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial 
Staff, and all the men surrounding him were out and out 
“Westerners” and refused to listen to any proposals tot 
undertaking an offensive anywhere except the Western 
tront. 

When Mr. Lloyd George succeeded Mr. Asquith as 
Prime Minister he saw that it was absolutely necessary 
that the civil power should regain the political conduct 
of the war. It was, however, only after weeks of sapping 
and mining that the civil power was able to assert itself 
once more. Mr. Lloyd George planned in secret the or 
ganization of the Supreme War Council at Versailles. It 
was arranged that he and M. 
Orlando, the Italian Premier, 
night at V 


Clemenceau and Signor 
tort 


ersailles to take counsel on the conduct of the 


should meet every 
war. 

When the organization of this council was intimated 
to General Sir William Robertson he 
tendered his resignation which (probably much to hts 
surprise ) was promptly accepted. 
the military writer, 
the Morning Post, 
spokesman of the Imperial St: iff, an out and out 


at once, in protest, 
Colonel Reping rton, 
formerly of the Times but then of 
as the 
“West 


, to whom the Salonic a front was ani ithema, rushed 


who was generally regarded 


erner 
into print with such a want of moderation of language 
that both he and Mr. € Morn 


ing Post, were promptly haled before the courts and 


ywynne, the Editor of the 
fined a hundred pounds each under the Defence of the 
Realm Act. Then General Sir Frederick Maurice, Chief 
ot Operations enter 
ed an equally violent 
protest, which cost 
him his position. 
General Sir Henry 
Wilson was then ap 
pointed Chief of the 
Imperial Staff. He 
had for years been a 
close friend of Mar 


shal Foch, 


that the only means 


and he saw 
ol winning the war 
was to have a su- 
preme Commander 

Chief and create a 
complete unity of 
command. I le, there 


fore, soon proposed 


Marshal Fox h for the 
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post and the proposal was accepted by all the Entente 
Powers. 

One of the first results of this was a complete volte-face 
in regard to the treatment of the Army of the Orient. 
The new Commander-in-Chief knew that the Balkan 
front was the ‘Achilles’ heel’’ of the Central Powers. 

He recalled General Sarrail and replaced him by Gen- 
eral Guillaumat, an officer known for his energy, his 
decision of character and his powers of organization. His 
orders were to prepare the Army of the Orient for an 
immediate offensive. The necessary reinforcements and 
supplies were sent out and in a few weeks General Guil- 
laumat was able to report that everything was in readiness. 

As soon as this news was recetved Field Marshal Foch 
sent General Franchet d’Esperey, one of the most brilliant 
commanders in the French army, to take supreme com- 
mand. An energetic offensive was at once ordered. 

The chances of its success were greatly increased by the 
fact that the United States had entered the war and dis- 
embarked several hundred thousand men in France. As 
a consequence the German armies on the Western front 
were so hard pressed that they could not detach a single 
army corps to reinforce the Balkan front. 

As before, the chief attack was entrusted to the Serbian 
contingent. Reinforced by several French Colonial Regi- 
ments they attacked, with splendid élan, the Bulgarian 
entrenchments on the Dobra Polje, drove in the centre 
and then rolled the opposing army up right and left. 
Through the breach thus made poured the British, 
Fees; Italian and Greek contingents, the retreat became 
a rout and in five days the Bulgarian army capitulated. 
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The Serbs continued their victorious advance 
lin-Constantinople Railway was cut and the Arn 
Orient pushed forward to the Danube. In a f, 
time Turkey collapsed, the Dardanelles were op 
the Allied fleets entered the Black Sea. Austria-|! 
menaced by the attack of the victorious Arm 
Orient and the Italian armies in the Trentino 
game was up and sued for peace in her turn. 

As soon as the German Imperial Headquarters 
the news that the Bulgarian line was broken i: 
that the end had come. In the first days of Octol 
General Ludendorff sent Major von dem Busch ¢ 
Max von Baden, the Imperial Chancellor in Ber! 
form him that defeat was impending and told 
apply at once for an armistice. General Lu 
stated that the troops on the Western front \ 
capable of resistance but as the Army of the Ori 
the Italian Army on the Izonzo front, were mar: 


] ' 
11Zed 
1916, 


' 
rince 


Germany, that empire would be attacked on the rear y 


out any possibility of defense. 

On October 12 the demand for an armistice \ 
sented to President Wilson through the Swiss | 
in Washington. This was referred to the Allies 


terms were not deemed satisfactory and it was 1 
As a consequence hostilities on the Western front 
tinued until November when a second armistic: 


proposed and this time was considered satisfactor, 
was signed on November 11, 1918. 


gation 
Ut Its 


tused, 


con- 


was 


and it 


Thus, by the victory of the Army of the Orient, 


World War, which began i in the Balkans, for the Ba! 
ended in the Balkans. 


Tuat A MAN shall serve bis country in time of war is noble, brave, and patriotic; 
but that a man shall properly prepare himself in time of peace to serve in war, is all 
of these things and more. It is noble with nobility that is real, not sham. It is brave 
with a bravery which assumes in time of unemotional peace many burdens; not the 
least among them that of bearing the lack of appreciation of those who do not con- 
sider preparedness or training necessary. It is patriotic with a patriotism more im- 


pelling than the fires which burned in the breast of Leonidas at Thermopylae. — 


BuLLetin, THirp C. A. District. 
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at times been seriously proposed to create a 
nand Eligible List. We have a General Staff 
le List. If the latter why not the former? 
mand Eligible List could be brought about 
ding the National Defense Act. Following 
« construction of the General Staff Corps Eli. 
law such an amendment might read something 
os “After the completion of the initial Command 
Choi! List, the name of no officer shall be added there- 

s upon ¢ graduation from the (here enter the 
hool desired as an intellectual hurdle) he is specifically 
recommended as qualified for command duty, and hete- 
fe ficer of the Command Corps shall be assigned 
to enter the size of command deemed suitable) 


less he is a graduate of the (here enter another, a high- 
r. school as a hurdle) or his name is borne on the ini- 
tial Command Eligible List The Secretary of War shall 
publish annually the list of officers eligible for command 
duty 1 such eligibility shall be maed i in the Annual 
Army Register.’ 

Of course if a Command Eligible List were estab- 
lished, there would soon be found proponents for an Ad- 


ninistrative Eligible List and a Technical Eligible List 
we maybe some other Eligible Lists. But no matter how 


many Eligible Lists were established, by law or other- 


WIS¢ there would no doubt always be some not on anv 


list whatsoever unless they went, by a process of elimina- 


tion, on nthe Class B Eligible List. 


In these days when so many officers serve such long 
periods on other than command duties it is cuntiiinad 
heting to dwell somewhat at length on the importance 
f this class of duty. 

Hannibal was acommander. Hannibal used elephants 
gainst the Romans with telling effect; this was so be- 
cause Hannibal was Hannibal. Alexander the Great, 
too, was a commander. The Persians’ use of elephants 
against him proved worthless; this was so because Alex- 
s Alexander. 

In Simes Military Guide published 1 in 1776 we read: 
[he more generals there are at the head of our troops 


capable of commanding, the more formidable they are. 
lt was 


inaer W 


ot the number of soldiers that gave us those lau- 
els during the last war under the commands of Ferdi- 


nand Welle, Granby, Albemarle, Amherst, Hodgson, 
, Murray, Draper, et cetera, it was owing to 
itary capacities to form, and resolution to exe- 
ute tic greatest designs—their penetration to discover 
ind ity to defeat, the greatest machinations and to 
the unshaken confidence of a few troops—that obtained 
rious, surprising and complete victories.’’ 
con emphasized the importance. of command 
made the observation that any fool can make 
us strategic plan but that the capacity of the 
(1s seen in the power to carry it out. 


Vhy Not a Command Eligible List? 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL BERNARD LENTZ 


, INFANTRY 


In the report of the Inspector General ending June 30, 
1931, we read: “There is a growing tendency in the 
Army to recognize school service as of gre ater \ alue than 
duty with troops. There is a danger that the present 
practice, whereby ofhcers remain away from all contact 
with troops for ye ars while they are successively students 
and instructors in one school after another will result in 
the development of a professional class of instructors more 
eloquent in the exposition of military theory than ex 
pert in the practical duties of command and le adership g 

I have been unable to find anywhere statements in be- 
half of General Staff work that can approach in convic 
tion the volumes of testimonials that have been written 
on the importance of command duty. In view of this, 
I suppose we should almost jump to the conclusion that 
having a General Staff Corps Eligible List we should, 
by all means, have a Command Eligib le List. But let 
us not draw conclusions too quickly, at le ast not until we 
say about the General Staff. 

It is true that for a generation after the Austro-Prussian 
and the Franco-Prussian wars the Germans glorified the 
General Staff, and some of the glorification spread to 
other countries. And there was real reason for some of 
the glorification. Count Helmuth Karl Bernhard von 
Moltke had been a great C hief of Staff. The Austrians 
and the French had Seem defeated with ease. The story, 
how old von Moltke (awakened from his sleep about 
1:00 a. m. and told that war had been declared) directed 
the assistant to get certain papers from a certain drawet 


more 


of a certain file case and follow the instructions given 
therein and then turned over to sleep until morning, 
spread near and far. No doubt since Moltke could do 
this, other aspirants for high military honors in Germany 
and in other countries felt that they could do likewise, 
and so the General Staff idea gained tremendous momen 
tum in almost all military circles. 

But let us recall the picture a litle more vividly. Von 
Moltke was Chief of Staff to King William of Prussia. 
The King was reputed to have been a modest man and 
to have caine n the limits of his faculties. 
told that he once said to his brother, “If 1 had not been 
born a Hohenzollern I should have been a sergeant ma 


The story was 


jor.’ Whether or not the story was true there was hardly 
a doubt that the King needed a good Chief of Staff. 

From a book The Brains of an Army, written several 
decades ago by Spencer Wilkinson, we get an interesting 
history of the development of the Caneel Staff ides. 
The author shows that the General Staff idea took form 
in Germany a long time ago. He points out, for ex 
ample, that the Prussians ‘fighting Napoleon had no 
Napoleon to pit against him. That the best they could do 

was to put Bliicher in command, with Scharnhorst, and 
after Scharnhorst’s death Gneisenau, to keep him straight. 
He adds that it might perhaps have been better to have 
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given Scharnhorst and Gneisenau the actual command. 

The above-mentioned cases as well as other later ones, 
were probably in General von Seeckt’s mind when he 
said: “The necessity for giving powerful support to these 
hereditary Generals became self-evident.” 

All this recalls the observation made in a recent volume 
on Richelieu: “When the master is incompetent it is of 
great value to the servant. When the master recognizes 
his own incompetence, it 1s more valuable still.” [ am 
convinced that at least one important reason for the de- 
velopment of the General Staff idea in Germany was the 
incompetence of the he reditary masters. 

It is my opinion that the Austrians and the French 
were de feated so easily because the elder e was first 
and foremost a great commander, who, 
filling the job of C hief of Staff, was “doing the driving 
from “the rear seat’ with the King “‘at the wheel.” And 
I further believe that there were a lot of other German 
General Staff officers who as “ 
the commanding. 


Now let us shift the scene. 


1 addition to 


rear seat drivers’ really did 
In 1914, Helmuth Jo- 
hannes Ludwig von Moltke, nephew of the Elder, was 
Chief of the German General Staff. 

Von Kuhl, the capable Chief of Staff of von Kluck’s 
army, says: “The 1914 campaign in the west was lost 
through faulty 
personalities who lead 


leadership. . not the system, the 
failed.” And von Seeckt brings 
out a similar thought when he comments: “Perhaps in 
an age when so snails was done to develop the General 
Staff too little was done to extend the training of com- 
manding officers.” 

I have no intention of criticising the General Staff idea; 
it's good, it’s absolutely essential for modern armies. 
But there is such a thing as over- emphasizing “staff,” 
which may result in sine emphasis on “command”. A 
General Staff Corps Eligibility List may bring this about 
and to even things up, again, we mig ht j jump to the con- 
clusion that there should also be a Paeead Eligible 
List. I think this is what its proponents have in mind. 

All preferred lists, no matter how enviable their in- 
tent, have inherent something of the nature of mechan- 
ized procedure. Such mechanized procedure, in attempt- 
ing to measure the human being, often becomes the end 
when it was only intended to be a means to an end. As 
time goes by too many on the preferred list may get the 
idea that they are “sitting pretty 
rest on their oars. 


and may be content to 


John Quincy Adams in his interesting diary describes 
one man by saying: “the mediocrity of his talents has 
been one of the principal causes of his success”: and an- 
other as, ‘‘a man of good breeding, inoffensive manners 
and courteous deportment, rather than one with the ge- 
nius of Shakespeare, the learning of Bentley, the philoso. 
phical penetration of Berkley or the wit of Swift.” Such 


men as Adams described will inevitably be found on pre- 









January-F bryap, 
ferred lists when such lists are—as they must the 
result of mechanized procedure. 

I have long thought that making our schools \¢ }yy- 
dles for General Staff E ligibility was a mistake {or the 
reason that the student ts likely to feel that he ho | better 
accept what is given out as doctrine or he may find him. 
self not on the eligible list when the course is oye 
The measure of a school i is not in what the stud nt doe 
in school so much as what he does after he leay school 

the result of the stimulation of his thinking machinen 
received while a student. Our schools should be 4). 
vorced from all special eligibility provisions as a Ncour- 
agement to true education. 

Ambition has been defined as the desire to do tw, 
things at once; first, to achieve; and second, to cain the 





Were the aforesaid advice: 
and advisees thinking mainly of the first? Was thy 
main objective 


reputation for achievement. 


adwvanions * in the field of real militar 
education? Or were they visioning the second—the re; i 
utation for achievement, as hideodl to “eligibility 
the recording of the fact of graduation from schox 


all might re ad? 


oe 


~* 


bie does the above quoted advice to prospect ve stu 
dents harmonize with the ideas of the late General John BR | 
F. Morrison as expressed many years ago? In his tr 


troduction to Seventy Problems (1914) he said: “The Ma inci 


main need of our officers is a knowledge of the funda 9 with 
mental principles of tactics and how to apply them. Th ton 
knowledge is to be gained not by studying rules, for HiME as t 
mula or normal schemes but by practice in solving x prob | som 
lems. Such practice combined with knowledg« of hu- Re dept 
man nature and common sense is what makes the ta ers | 
tician.”” One of his former students told me that Ge: a | 
eral Morrison used to add to the above “And the lax BRR of ( 
named—-common sense—is rather rare.” pay, 

Special eligibility lists also tend to lower the value im and 


our Grins reports. On this point I recently wrote, Bi was 

“the efficiency report will not be the worthy document § L 
that it should be until we make it the one and only B® Cc: 
report to which we turn whether we are trying to deter 
mine Class B or are considering a fine detail, even one 
to the General Staff.” 

My answer to the question propounded in the utle to 
this article is—repeal the General Staff Eligibilicy Law 
When this is done sufficient emphasis will shift to “com- 
mand” so that a Command Eligible List will not be 
needed. 

In conclusion, | want again to make clear my position 
I'm not favoring “command” above “staff” not “staff 
above “command.” My solution—no eligibility laws 
is based on a text from the Sermon on the Mount: ‘fi 
their fruits ye shall know them;” 
—the eligibility plums— 















not alone by the fruits 
; gathered in schools but also by 
the fruits which have been picked in the orchard of pra 
tical experience. 
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ON reporting for duty with the 1st Infantry | 


| 
und myself, by a rare coincidence, assigned 


/ +) command of C vompany G. I call it a rare co- 





neidence because an officer familiar with that company, 
nda with whom I was serving in Hawan, told me, just prior 
iy departure for Wyoming, that if | was so fortun ate 
s to contact this organization he believed I would “‘see 
ir something.” * The i is,’ he added, “unless the pay cut, 
lepression and frequent changes in company command- 
ta ers have caused a change of spirit. 
ot I did not find that either the morale or the reputation 
| f G Company had suffered. In spite of the reduced 
pay, temporary losses of members on C. C, C. duty, 
ie ind the going and coming of officers, this organization 
rot was in splendid shape. 


Under the able leadership of First Sergeant Virginio 


Cicarelli, who has been with the company for eleven 


te 


The dining room of Company “G,” 


Maintaining Morale and Reputation 


BY CAPTAIN J. C. HOWARD, 1ST INFANTRY 


ee 


The storeroom. All installations made by members of the Company 





First Infantry 
















years, certain “G Company Policies” have gradually 


evolved which live on despite changes in personnel ot 
circumstances. Foremost among these policies are: 
(1). A square deal for everyone 
(2). A pride 
training and military 
(3). Maintenance of an excellent mess. 


(4). 


(5). C pying of no one 


no favorites. 
in standing at or near the top in all 
activities. 
Maintenance oO f barracks in excellent condition 
initiating self-improvement. 

(6). C arrying out the orders and “isin of superiors 
with utmost dispatch and accuracy. 

(7). Promotions based on competitive examinations 
and past records. 

(8). 


tow ard completion unl at le ast one other planned and 


Always having one company project going on 








ready to execute thereafter. 


| believe that adherence to these policies is the cause 
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“G”" Company's schoolroom 


of eliminating the ups and downs that are so often ex- 
perienced by organizations. Once well established, 
newly assigned company commander may improve toh 
a command but will not find it necessary to lift it out of 
a slump. 

Since my arrival here the following company projects, 
largely devised and executed by enlisted men, have been 
completed, each adding to the pride of the men in their 
organization and bringing commendation to the com- 
pany and to those concerned: 

(1). Hardwood floors laid and finished by company 
personnel throughout the barracks. Work finished ahead 
of all units in the post. 

(2). Company schoolroom furnished with complete 
set of maps of all countries and continents. This is the 
only schoolroom of its kind on the post. 

(3). Installation and operation of a company carpen- 
ter shop equipped with motor-driven saws, drills, lathe, 
buffer, etc. This also is the only shop of its kind outside 
of the post utilities shop. 
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(4). Partitioning of part of the basement to 
extra storerooms, one for the mess and the ot! 
tain boxes and crates, marked and fitted, for , 
of all necessary equipment and property on shi 

(5). Construction of the only “glassed-in 
garbage rack on the post. 

(6). Construction of a dish conveyor for | 
the dishes and left-over food from the dining 
the kitchens in one trip. 

(7). Construction of a dish cabinet. 

(8). Construction of an “Equipment Recor: 2 
for the supply room, to facilitate checking an 
ing for individual equipment listed on form 

(g). Designing and making canvas bags fo 
tage, each bag stenciled with the squad number 
weight, ready for any necessary shipment. 

(10). Completion of a trunk and wall lo 
board, and the actual making of two keys p 
where necessary. 


AC\- 


The report of the Corps Area Inspector for 


Company G was the highest in the regiment, 1: : 
100% satisfactory company paper work. Recently a vo. 
untary commendation on the mess and kitchen was sen 
this organization by the medical inspector. 

In the line of military training, the company qualified 


100% in the limited rifle marksmanship course in Sep. 


tember, and 100% with the bayonet in October, 1933. 


Without working unduly hard, G Company of t 


Ist Infantry seems to have solved the question of main- 


tenance of its good name. It has accomplished 
imbuing incoming members with the belief that it | 


more satisfying to get the most out of training, to ke ep 


things 1 in good shape in the barracks, and to devise new 
improvements for the comfort and reputation of the 
company, than it is to sit around and loaf or to indulg 
in growls. 


A COMMANDER wants his assistants to be enthusiastic, forward-looking, and this 
must spring from the assistant and not from the commander. So keep thinking of 
how you can advance efficiency in your sphere of activity——Cotonet LEon B. 


Cromer, CAVALRY. 


and 


LOCKET 


)33 lor 
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[ \Vill Gladly Pay Tuesday for a Hamburger Today 


BY LIEUTENANT PAUL B. KELLY, C.A.C. 


R company, which ts undoubtedly one of the 
at your station and probably in the Army is a 
¢ concern principally because it is run accord- 
--, _etain basic truths, regulations and traditions that 
5 oven most efficacious for the management and 
a f the individual soldier and of soldiers in groups. 
It is that your own ability to command and ad- 
tas added a final polish ‘and degree of excellence 
chat ha: been perfectly apparent to you in every battery 
in wl vou have served, but taken by and large the 
accepted rules for running an organization are cous and 
you have been willing enough to conform to them. So true 
is this chat if one of your civilian acquaintances asks casu- 
at does a soldier get out of his Army service?” 
11 will launch with some Guilcsclesen i into a dissertation 


ntl rits of a healthy body, a disciplined mind, edu- 
cational opportunity, wholesome recreation, neatness and 
order in all things, etc. And you will be convincing be- 
cause the main, you will be right. But should the 


civilian be inclined to ask questions and to inquire into 

that are important from the civilian point of view, 
you should avoid any detailed discussion of the company 
in sheet. It might, possibly, spoil the picture. 


The company collection sheet is the ledger on which ts 
written the evidence to prove that the Army teaches and 
encourages young men to spend their money before they 


earn it. Let me ecules to say that the habit of contracting 
debts up to the full amount of the pay-day check is not 
peculiar to the enlisted men of the Army, but it seems a 
pity that an institution that concerns itself so paternally 
with the welfare of the newly joined should be so incon- 
the financial particular. 

Jawb one” is bad, perhaps not wholly bad, but certainly 
unsound as a system. It is frequently costly to the organt- 
zation an ~ always costly to the individual. Prospective 
deserters seldom neglect to stretch their credit to the limit, 
and it is usually necessary to drop some part of this bad 
debt as a dead loss to the company fund. The company 
tund, of course, having gone into the credit guarantee 
busine ss, must protect itself against these occasional losses 
by charging a collection fee which is eventually passed 
down t i individual soldier and operates to raise the 


price of his haircut and the cost of having his breeches 
presse 
j 


sistent 


Of course the company barber and the company tailor 
ordinarily stand their own losses in cases of desertion be- 
cause they, poor devils, are so dependent upon your good 
t hos would never think of i insisting upon com- 

for the mistake you have made in authorizing 
pre-e tion credit. But in most posts the post exchange 
forgiving, and the company fund pays for the 
tobacco with which the deserter has strengthened 
or his journey over the hill. In the last analysis 

¢ good soldier, must pay ten per cent more for 





his tailor and barber work in order that Jones, the worth- 
less soldier, may desert or be eased out under Section VIII 
without any loss in the long run to the company fund. 
This is manifestly unfair and wrong, but there it is. When 
you authorize Jones $5.00 credit at the post exchange you 
are, in effect, gu aranteeing payment of Jones’ $5. oo debr, 
which is suspiciously close to m aking Jones a time loan of 
$5.00 from the company fund. Of course my logic here 
must be faulty because we all know that any ching that 
smacks of loaning money from the battery fund is against 
the regulations. 

But enough of this peering into the sordid dregs of petty 
finance. Let us wing our way up to a higher, brighter and 
more abstract plane. You are now the wise and careful 
father of your organization, strict and fair but ever watch 
ful to raise the mad ard of living and the civic worth of 
your men. You know what I mean—the sort of man that 
every garrulous old sergeant had for a first company com- 
mander. Well, tomorrow morning young Willie Some- 
body will report for duty. W illie is just 18 and, unem- 
ployment being what it is, Willie and his parents have 
decided that an enlistment in the Army will do a great 
deal to straighten him up, help him find himself, and start 
him out on the night road in life. At once a number of 
excellent things begin to happen to Willie, but some time 
during the first day or two he is called into the company 
office aad told that he has $5.00 credit at the post ex- 
change, $2.00 credit with the company barber, $2.00 
credit with the company tailor, $2.00 credit with the local 
clothes-cleaning establishment, and $2.00 credit for pool 
in the day room. He may even be given a much larger 
post exchange credit and be told to provide himself mst 
certain additions and embellishments to his uniform that 
the high standard of your organization requires. Willie 
does not question the wisdom of this procedure; it has 
been early indicated to Willie that there is little use and 
some danger in questioning the wisdom of what he is told 
in the Army. So out he goes to use his credit, i.c., to 
spend the major portion of the pay that he must Isher for 
the next month to earn. At the end of the month he re- 
ceives a dollar or two across the pay table, but God and the 
Government will provide food, raiment and shelter; and 
besides his credit 1s again extended for a month. He be- 
gins to see that the “pay as you go”’ lectures of his father 
and the nest egg that his mother is striving to lay away in 
the Home Savings Bank are quaint vagaries of an old- 
fashioned generation. 

For three formative years he learns to live on “‘jaw- 
bone,” that is, on the hope that he will just be able to 
settle his debts on pay day in order that he may go into 
debt again. This must be right because it is the Army 
system and because patern: al you, sitting in the company 
office, are its exponent. Willie gets out of the Army a 
clean, strong, upright specimen, able to handle himself 
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among men—and with absolutely no sense of financial 
re sponsibility. Willie stays in the Army—and never has 
the money to go home when there is sickness or death, 
nor to welcome the advent of the stork, nor to meet any 
other emergency. Hence the Sunday- morning visitor to 
your quarters with telegram in hand, ‘hence the Red Cross 
loan, hence a good many desertions, hence a lot of other 
trouble. Even Samson, whose strength was not under his 
hair, knew that the jawbone of an ass was an implement 
of destruction. 

But what is this fellow Kelly getting all worked up 
about, anyway? Doesn't he know that credit for necessi- 
ties at the post exchange is better than cash to spend in the 
gin mills of the neighboring town? Doesn't he know that 
no soldier could hang on to haircut and pressing money 
for more than two days? What’s the use of all this sob- 
sister stuff about character building when everyone knows 
that poker, crap and occasional petty thievery are the re- 
gretable realities of life in barracks and the almost in- 
evitable end of the soldier's pocketful of cash? Right 
you are. We couldn't very well give them their complete 
pay and expect them to spread i it wisely over the coming 
thirty days. It would take time to educate them up to 
that. Can’t you imagine yourself saying to Jones (he’s 
our villain), ‘‘Jones, get your hair cut before Monday,” 
and Jones’ ready reply, ‘ ‘Sir, I haven’t any money.’ 

But why not sell him a barber card (something like a 
meal ticket that could be punched) ?. Why not, in a word, 
act as a selling agent instead of a collecting agent? Why 
not post a form on the company bulletin board a few days 
before pay day on which each man could sign up for such 
pool, barber, tailor and post exchange cards as he (or you, 
in certain cases) might think necessary for the coming 
month? These ple would then be given him in lieu of 
so much cash at the pay table. He would write his name 
on them, bearing down heavily, to insure their safety. 
They would be numbered serially of course and be pro- 
vided with amounts along the margin that could be 
punched as spent. They would be good until completely 
used up. You would turn over the cash equivalent to the 
post exchange and to the various company concession- 
aires—payment in advance. Of course the barber might 
die or desert, but you would have the comforting knowl- 
edge that every man in the battery would be financially 
interested in keeping him alive and on the job. 

The post exchange should be able to handle this system 


D 


No European War could replace the present unsatisfactory condition by something 


better —H)It er. 
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about as easily as the present credit- “coupon Sysicm d 
it might eliminate certain brokerage and gam) ing ¢| 
ments that the coupon system encourages. If Jones (d 
villain) deserted everyone would win instead of ; 
company fund could charge a selling fee no greater tha 
the present collection fee and show a greater b: 


Ce due 
to the elimination of bad debts, or it could elim) ate 4 
form of graft entirely and force a corresponding luction 
in prices among the company concessionaires. T |. ney 
joined recruit would be somewhat out of luck, but ¢hy 


Government furnishes him with a toilet kit ind 

necessities of life. If he has some money he can use ¢| 

for tobacco. If he hasn’t a cent the chances are t}yat thre. 

squares a day is an improvement over his previo 

tion. Give him a free haircut, keep him out of formatio: 

and let him worry along without luxuries until pay d; 
it will be good for his soul. 

What do you think of the idea as outlined? Don: 
you think it might work with a little polishing up and 
working down of the rough edges? Of course its inaugy 
ration would be the signal bor much wailing and some 
gnashing of teeth, but coming out of debt 1s always ; 
painful process. For certain married men the transitio 
might have to be gradual, but in the long run these same 
men would benefit more than the average. In the begin 
ning the post exchange might lose some business, 
hdlees long the convenience and reasonable prices o 
post exchange would tend to bring business back to nor- 
mal, and the money loss due to the occasional over 
extension of credit and the unauthorized extension 
credit by post-exchange concessionaires would be clim 
nated. The bookkeeping of all concerned would be sim 
plified—certainly nothing could be more complicate 
than our present collection sheets. And finally, the di 
charged soldier could present his various cards, indorsed 
by his company commander, for a cash refund on the 
unused portions. 


=! 
1 
h 
U 


Of course you, as a company commander, would ru 
into lots of grief if you tried to do it alone. Pe ae 2 
post commander could swing it, but it really appears to 
be something that could best be covered by ‘Changes X 

I don’t know, perhaps all this is just tilting at windmills 
but something of the sort that would put the enlisted man 
on a cash-and-carry basis should be a pretty good thing! for 
the average young fellow in barracks and might do much 
to increase general contentment and military morale. 
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Coffee Filtrator 


{ depends m ainly upon the excellence of the 
ls from which it 1s brewed. Army coffee is no 


All too often have we sampled 





seen a cup of 
this beverage that tasted like almost anything from tepid 
cistern water to a highly 
pop brand of liquid 
shoe polish. However, 


affairs may 


us state of 





be remedied in the near 
tuture 
The Infantry Board at 
Fort Be nning, Georgia, 
has recently completed 
Tse 
+ * 
ul ie 





Top-T ype FILTRATOR 
er photo shows the various parts of the filtrator: (a) 
er, (b) the filtrator with filter paper in place, (c) the 
filter paper, (e) adapter, and (f) the boiler normally 
ike coffee by the bag method. The top photo shows the 


unit 
tests o! a coffee filtrator designed especially for unit messes 
doth irrison and in the field. This filtrator consists of 
the 


wing parts: cover; filtrator with an upper or 


Lr IKE all other fine beverages, the qui ality of the coffee ° 
ce 








spreader chamber and a lower or filtrator chamber; 
spreader; filter paper; and adapter for fitting the Top 
Type filtrator to special urns. 

To make the filtrator method use finely 
ground, but not pulverized, coffee to secure a greater cx 
Pl: ice a 


filter paper, the coffee and the spreader in the filerator; 


coffee by 
traction than ts possib sle with a coarse grind. 


put the filtrator on the urn and pour boiling water over 
the spreader in the upper chamber. The spreader distrib 
utes the water over all of the coffee. The water seeps 
coffee 
flavor, and this extract of coffee drips into the urn, or 


coffee pot, as finished coffee. 


through the finely ground coffee, releasing the 
To insure a high grade of 
coffee no more than one day’s supply should be ground 
at one time. 

The tests proved that the filerated coffee was far su 
perior to that brewed by the old bag-in-the-boiler method. 
Furthermore, it was found that the filtrator could be 
used in the field without the necessity of carrying addi 
tional equipment. . 
the Chief of In 


fantry concurring, that this filtrator apparatus be adopt 


The Infantry Board recommended, 
ed as sti indard for 1 issue to perms anent messes for garrison 
use; and that the Quartermaster General be requested to 
give consideration to the possibility of utilizing this de 
vice for brewing coffee, in connection with future ex 
perimenation, in field cooking equipment. 


7 7 7 


Twill Equipment 
cy 1E Infantry Board has recently completed tests with 


a view of determining whether or not articles of indi- 
vidual and organizational equipment made of twill in 
lieu of duck were satisfactory for infantry use as a sub- 
The articles 
tested were waterproofed twill wagon covers, horse cov 


stitute for the present issue duck articles. 
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ers, pack carriers, rigging covers for machine gun and 
ammunition carts, haversacks and saddleb: ags. 

These tests were motivated by the reduction in types 
of duck from 460 to 87 in which the type now used in 
the Army was dieienind thus necessitating a special 


5 











From top to bottom: Twill cover for escort wagon; unlined 
twill horse cover; Twill lining for saddlebaz—note one with 
two small pockets, one without pockets; twill haversack and pack 
carrier—note two straps that fasten to belt in back 





made type with a consequent increase in pri Twill 
while not having the water-shedding qualities .{ duc 
is said to be stronger and is about 60% che The 
world’s largest circus uses it, probably water} A 
tentage. 

After an extended test, during which the tw artic 
were exposed to the vagaries of the weather a © fer 
mal wear and tear incident to service, the Infan:-\ Board 
submitted the following recommendations t Chiet 


of Infantry: 


That the following articles of twill eq 
decl: ired sultz ible for infantry use asa substitut 
for the corre sponding articles now made of issu 
(1). Twill haversack and pack carr wat 
proofed. 
(2). Twill linings for saddlebags. 
(3). Unlined ewill horse covers (for 
climates). 
(4). Twill mgging covers, provided 
able provision be incorporated to fasten 
curely to the property being protected. 
b. That ewill escort wagon covers be decla 
able for infantry use in its present form. 
. That eight mgging covers, modified, for 
tion carts and one cover for company saddle eq 
made up of w aterproofed twill, be furnished he fantn 
Board for further service test. 
The Chief of Infantry concurred in the reco 
tions of the Infantry Board. 
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Linings for Steel Helmets 
i ies Infantry Board has recently completed 


helmet linings with a view of obtaining a 
type that may be worn with reasonable comfort, be easily 
kept hygienically clean, and that would eliminate th 
rocking motion of the helmet on the wearer's head 

In previous tests of this equipment all expel menta 
types of helmet linings except that submitted by the 
Ordnance Department and known as Type 5A wet 
declared unsatisfactory. The Board recommended that 
further tests be made with the modified 5A type 

For the ensuing test the Ordnance Depart» it fur 
nished the board with ten sample linings similar to the 
type previously tested, except that they were manutac 
tured to fit the issue helmet. These were made with 
an aluminum frame consisting of a circular head band 
and two arched Pieces bolted to the top of the heimet 
The head band is covered by a strip of felt a1 
leather sweat band. Five of the linings wer: 
with a hair-filled cushion (A) fastened to the 
pieces by a leather thong to protect the top o! 

The other five linings had a rubber pad (B) : 
the hair cushion. The linings could be fitted 
dividual head by means of a slide slot and stud arrang 
ment in the head band. These linings (A) and (° 
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The component parts 
(B) felt, (C) leather 
(E) thong, and (F) 


helmet. 
(A) pad, 
D) frame with adjustable slide, 


lining, 5A, for steel 
lower photo are: 


various basic sizes to insure fitting the largest and 
heads. Spring clips bent against the inside of 
1et assisted in protecting the head from shock 
ot the helmet from contact with the wearer's head. 


nd key 
As a result of the test it was found that the weight of 
rular issue helmet with the modified 5A lining 

ost identical with the weight of the same helmet 
with the regular issue lining; that it answers most of the 
equirements for a lining satisfactory for infantry use; 
that 
t is adjustable to the individual head, may be kept hy- 
gienically clean, does not interfere with the rifle in any 
can be quickly and easily removed: to 
gas mask, and the rocking motion is reduced 


t it provides reasonable comfort to the wearer; 


shoot g position, 
adjust the 
toa ” nt resulting in a satisfactory balance. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In- 
tantry that: 

a. The present design of the model 5A helmet lining 
he model 1917 helmet, fitted wil either rubber or 

head pads, is suitable for infantry use and 
should idopted as standard. 


incurring, 


d. That further development work be continued 

or to secure a head pad which will combine 
maxit comfort and utility to the wearer with maxi- 
tance to deterioration while in use or in storage. 


4 4 7 
Water-Sterilizing Bag 
i iE Intantry Board has continued experimentation 
W view of developing a water-sterilizing bag that 
will all the requirements of the Infantry for use 
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The latest development along this line 1s a bag, almost 
identical in shape to the present issue bag, and having a 
capacity of forty gallons. It weighs 10.2 2 pounds and 
can be folded into a compact bundle for transportation. 
All seams have been reinforced to prevent leakage and 
the fabric has been cut away at the points where the sus 
pension ropes are attached to the rim, thus insuring an 
even distribution of weight along the rim and preventing 
the te aring of the bag at the points of suspension. 

The experiment: i bags were issued to companies of 
the 29th Infantry and put through an extended service 
test. All seams of the bag were found to be durable and 
water tight. The rub askand lining was found to be satts 


factory, “sufficiently durable and fastened age to the 


bag. Onc company reported that the water, if allowed 
to remain in the bag overnight, tasted strongly 7 rubber. 
This was believed true when new, but that ‘this taste dis 
appeared after the bag had been used a few days. 

The method of suspension, four point, with the ropes 
fastened to the metal rim and the fabric cut away so the 
weight of the water is evenly distributed around the rim, 


The 


heavy to withstand the weight of the water and, 


was found to be satisfactory. rim is sufhciently 
at the 
end of the service test, all rims were in good condition 
The cover of the bag and its method of fastening r to the 
bag were found to be satisfactory. 

The faucets, however, were unsatisfactory. The spring 
was not sufficiently strong to return the button to the 


bs stop” position after being use -d, thus Cc ausing a consid 


erable loss of water. It was believed that the button 
should be longer, so that it could be pulled out. 

The Infantry Board recommended that: 

a. The water-sterilizing bags be provided with faucets 
that will not leak. 

b. The bags, so modified, be declared suitable for In 
fantry use and made standard for future procurement 
and issue to replace present equipment. 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in the recommenda 


tions of the Infantry Board. 














The regular issue and the new water-sterilizing bags 
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Signal Lamps 


ITH a view of obtaining a signal lamp that would 
meet satisfactorily the requirements for infantry 
use, the Infantry Board has recently completed tests of the 
Raymond Signal Lamp and the Poteet Signal Lamp, these 
lamps being compared with 
the present issue lamp, Ty /pe 
EE-6, and the Signal Lamp, 
Type EE-84-T1. The latter 
had been tested previously 
and found to be unsatisfac- 
tory. 
The Raymond Signal L amp 
was invented by 
J. E. 


was made by him with such 


f ieutenant 
Raymond, Infantry, and 
materials as were available to 
the Conse- 
quently it is not a finished 


him at time. 


product and required many 
minor modifications to make 











ita compact and easily con- 





structed article. 

The lamp is similar to an 
automobile spotlight and con- 
tains the following features: a parabolic reflector designed 
to project a beam of light with parallel rays; a front and 
rear sight on top of the lamp 
to permit aiming of the rays 
in a_ particular direction; 
focusing of the light rays with 
respect the 
sleeve projecting beyond the 
reflector to cut down the side 
dispersion; a hinged lid in- 
front to protect the reflector 
and light bulb; a smaller 
hinged lid within the larger 
one with a window of eed- 
colored glass; a short handle 
by which the lamp may be 
held in operation over short 
distances with means of at- 
taching the lamp to a mount 
or support in its base; a con- 
ductor with a plug as con- 
nection between control box 
and lamp; a control box which contains the batteries, a 
key for making and breaking the current; jacks to re- 
ceive the plug on the conductor: and a mount which ts a 
light metallic telescopic tripod with ball-and-socket swiv- 
el heads. 

The Poteet Signal Lamp was developed at the Field 
Artillery School. The equipment consists of an ordinary 
five-cell flashlight, a key and cord and a tripod. Flash- 
light, key and cord are carried in one leather container, 
the tripod in another. The light is mounted on the 


The Raymond Signal 
Lamp. Its weight without 
the tripod is 1.55 pounds. 


to reflector; a 





The Poteet Signal Lamp 
mounted on its tripod and 
ready for use. 
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(2) 


(2) (a) is 


Component parts of the Poteet Signal Lamp. (1 
and jack; (2) tripod case; (3) tripod; (4) flashlight 
and ball-and-socket joint with groove; (5) flashlight c 


tripod by means of a ball-and-socket joint. A grooy. 
has been cut in the clamp to keep it from being throw: 
out of balance. The cord is fastened to the back end 
of the flashlight with a jack and plug arrangement. Elec 
trical connection 1s made through the rear of the batter 
compartment. 

The tests of these two types of signal lamps prove 
the Raymond Lamp superior to the Poteet and both s 
perior to the types which are now a part of the orga 
zational equipment, Types EE-6 and 7. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of |: 
fantry concurring, that the Signal Corps be requ rested t 
develop a light rugged signal lamp for infantry use; tha 
this lamp embody the desirable characteristics of th 
modified Ray mond L amp; and that, when procured, the 
lamp be submitted to the Infantry Board for test 


1 7 7 
Infantry School, 1934-1935 
HE Advanced Course and the Company Ofhcer 


Course at the Infantry School are to pass from ex- 
istence with the present school year. Next September 
all students, except those ordered to the Tank Cours 
will be enrolled in one course which will be known « 

“The Regular Conrse, Infantry School.” 

Consolidation of these courses will result in an « 
creased number of officers available for duty with troops 
Then, too, in order that all Infantry officers may have 
an equal opportunity to attend the Infantry School, 


is necessary to restrict the number of years spent a 
schools by the individual officer. 

Next year’s course will be a combination of the 
former courses and is designed to give maximum instr 


tion in essentials of infantry training. The trend 


struction during the last few years has been tow: 

increase of practical work by students. This is continued 
in next year’s program. It may be noted from the pr 
gram that the time given to “tactics” is about :2¢ less 


than the present Advanced Class receives anc chat 


BMan 
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| weapons is approximately the same as this Modified Belt for Automatic Riflemen 
ny Officers’ Course. mA 
ERTAIN changes and modifications in the maga 

















‘ oe Hours zine belt for automatic riflemen have been consid 
% ement, Transportation and Equitation. 12 : : ao 
Ai > ation ered in order to increase the comfort of the wearer. The 
= DIUIZ som ‘ stb eb ess 640 bs ; 
7 : ee “>a Seer eee oe ee present belt ts 51-2 inches wide with six magazine 
I ogis : 5 eae Wie a ar Ley a ee 18 pockets sewed across the entire width ot the belt. The 
Medi RE So henge ainda de SOR vee nee ese 8 lower edge of the belt rides on the point of the hips 
Histor ctures (Faculty Presentation) ......... 10 ee ‘ 
IS Set ee the width of the belt causes it to interfere with the fre« 
KC onal | nth 8 Gch ier dk pcawin 2.0, 09" 10 
Mot half Class) i ets ) 7 body movement, makes it difficult to remove magazines 
Kional ( junications (One-half Class) | and it 1s hot and uncomfortable. 
OS oo: Pa ee {t,o Pee 61 : 
Supp) ae Gina The modified belt ts one in which the lower half has 
Tactics iding Command Posts, Organization and 
: R sance) Ne. a ey ee ak BOE eS 670 been removed. Only hive pockets are attached to the 
BT opogt Map Reading and Ground Appreciation. 37 belt shown in the photograph although there is ample 
im \\ capo! room for six. 
Ant fe GD ii aria 0 048 ea dn ganees 14 : oe Te a ¥. 
MD sctiaircraft (Machine Gun) ere. ie 11 During the test it was found that expectations were 
rows as read ae’ 30) fulfilled and that lessening of fatigue on the part of the 
m A : : 
me Bay rece aeeen esses : pa eeeces 104 automatic rifleman was clearly apparent. It has been 
: >. : ile 29 , ‘ 
& Cor Fractice (Rifle) Ag? eee 3. Oe recommended that so of these belts with six pockets and 
_ ( Practice (Machine Gun) ciek. ae ; ; 
a / provisions for carrying the canteen be manufactured for 
a eo on Pens beek Oe Oe Oe et OR eee 101 2? " el 
B= =Machine Gun—Mechanical Training 16 service test. 
- | - ae Me ie 12 
* Marksmanship SeraiL’, Wide hr elias ato ket 19 
a Direct Laying .... papi el a an 
mt t Laying ... +a , page 
é led Order Rie 4 
S ments : ; : . ; -P 8 124 
» 7 Weapons and Combat 55 
2 7 (Se: 4.7 eae eee . , “PE ns 37 
Trench Mortar ahs Sere te 
7 Muasketry ....j0easeee mace ie 26 
Pistol Marksmanship ..........0220e+0 i ae 
Rifle Marks. osc ss cee ccscs sete: itnna ee : ) ; 
Recent Developments of Weapons ............. 2 a. Standard belt for Browning Automatic Rifle. Height of 
Mi aesumens By a Sr Pe Wegener the belt is equal to the height of the pockets. A wide belt is 
FAt the disposal of the Assistant Commandant. .... . 40 uncomfortable. 
i — b. Modified belt. Note that the belt is only about half the 
S TOTAL . ...«.0neeteh eee See Vi sigs « Mac ds oe height of the pockets 
¥ 
P 
' THE worp “INFANTRY” was first used by the Spanish in the wars with the Moors 


in order to designate the guard of a prince or “infante.” Afterwards all foot soldiers 
were so called, and finally the word was adopted in almost all Europe —Cuippep 
From “De Topo uN Poco” By Major GENERAL STEPHEN O. Fuqua. 
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Oesterreichische Webrzeitung —Novem- all calibers. In addition to these there are two -vime 
ber 24 and December 1, 1933. of engineers (sappers and miners), one regim« + eac} 


NEW FORTIFICATIONS. By Major General Schafer, retired. 


The ample publicity enjoyed by the frontier fortifica- 
tions of France, the author writes, is indeed surprising and 
contrasts markedly with the custom that prevailed in the 
days before the World War. France permits her press 
to publish photographic views of sections of these forts, 
and to give detailed accounts of their armaments and in- 
stallations as if to allay on the one hand French appre- 
hensions, and on the other, to impress her probable enemy 
with the formidable character of her defences. 

From the published data we learn that principal forts 
have been erected at intervals of ten kilometers along the 
German frontier. These are so well constructed that they 

can withstand the fire of any weapon from machine guns 
to the most powerful artillery. The interval between these 
forts is dotted with smaller works and machine- -gun nests. 
Large subterranean barracks farther to the rear are like- 
wise proof against bombs and gas. According to Czecho- 
slovak sources, the author states, these lesser “‘works”’ 

are concrete blocks 10-12 meters square, and one to two 
stories high. The total excavation for each of these struc- 
tures amounted to about 10,000 cubic meters. The garri- 
son of the blockhouses consists of twelve men with ma- 
chine guns. The cupola accomodates the observer and 
one machine gun with gunner. This gun ts sited for fire 
against targets at close ranges, while the guns emplaced 
in the lower tiers have the more distant fire missions. 
These works are so well concealed and camouflaged that 
they cannot be seen at a distance of 50 meters. 

Mobile fortification parks designated by the French as 
“fortifications 2 roulette’ contain, besides munitions, 
stores of material and equipment for the construction of 
trenches, concrete bases and obstacles. They are located 
near railheads ready for immediate transport. 

Italian sources, the author writes, describe the forts of 
the second line, about 114 kilometers in rear of the first 
line, as turret forts armed with light field guns. Each 
of these forts supports ten of the front-line blockhouses. 
The walls of these forts are four to five times as strong as 
those of the famous Fort Vaux at Verdun which, the 
author recalls, after two months of sustained bombard- 
ment during the World War remained practically intact. 
Only three out of 18 chambers suffered actual damage. 

The French fortifications, the author states, are fully 
manned at a permanent war footing. The garrison com- 
prises a total of 42 especially trained battalions of infantry, 
thirty regiments of field artillery, and six regiments of 
heavy artillery, representing more than 100 batteries of 
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signal and railway troops and three compat 
tricians. The total strength of this garrison | tated 
at 50,000 officers and men, whose sole miss' 
time of peace is to defend the frontiers of Fra: 
a possible German attack. 

The Belgian Crown Council, on October 11, 1933, ; 
author writes, set aside 230 million Belgian 
the construction of fortifications along the Ge: 


tier. The projects comprise (1) preparation ot 


Nncs { 
fens 


1) 
ik 


letenci 
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works on the Hervé Plateau between Liége and Aix 
Chapelle; (2) construction of “points d’appui” along th: 


frontier zone in the provinces of Limbourg, | iége and 
Luxembourg; (3) completion of the fortifications 
Liége and Namur; (4) organization of a fortified ar 
in the vicinity of Ghent for the defence of th: Schelde 
sector. 

Turning his attention to the Pacific, the author believes 
that the prevailing situation in that part of the world i 
quite serious. Construction of new forts forms an im. 
portant part of the Japanese program of defence. Thy 
Japanese are very secretive in this matter, and the autho 
recalls the strict regulations the Island Empire enforces 
upon foreign aviators who contemplate flights over an 
portion of Japan. 

The author quotes the Italian naval review, Rivist 
Marittima, to the effect that Japan is now engaged 1 
fortifying the Marianas, Marshall, Caroline, and Pelew 
Islands. This work, it is said, has been in progress sin 
1932. He states, that the Japanese have consistently r re 
fused permtssion to American vessels to visit these islands 
and that when the League of Nations got interested 1 
the matter and proposed an investigation the Japanes 
withdrew from the League and declared that these islands 
are Japan’s spoils of war, and that Japan does not recog 
nize “‘mandates.” 

The Italian source named states that the principal for 
tifications are located on the Pelew Islands, about 1,00 
kilometers east of the Japanese archipelago. Bases for 
submarines and seaplanes have been established on the 
island group of Kossol Reef and on Matake Island. The 
fortifications of Korov Island are said to be armed wit 
203-millimeter guns. The principal base, th: author 
states, is Seipan Island (Truk?) in the Carolines. Th 
harbor of this island can accommodate ships aggregating 
4,000 tons. The Japanese spent about $6,000,000 ¢ 
complete these fortifications. Sugar refineries are so con 
structed, the author states, that they can serv: 
for 305-355-mm. coast defense guns. At present th 
apanese are concentrating their efforts to forty 


s bases 
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Volsai, Uyelong, Kuayalong, Walvelab and 
e latter only about 1,000 miles west of 


+ concludes his survey with the observation 
ited States have improved their fortifications 
ia, Hawaii, Panama and in the Philippine 

i. d that even far-away Australia is pushing her 


1 plans by completing Port Darwin as a naval 
the author believes, will be used by the joint 
a | American navies in the event of a war with 
yap 
( [E—Memorial del Ejercito de Chile 


March-Apnil, 1933. 


yHE Kry TO EUROPEAN PEACE. By Professor Guillermo 
Ferrero. 
| \-known Italian historian, Professor Guillermo 
Ferrero, contributes a few interesting observations in sup- 
port the French proposal to abolish all professional 
armies 11 tones such as was imposed upon Germany 
by the Treaty of V ersailles, and their replacement by a 
B militia system of the Swiss type. 
The author differentiates three ty pes of military systems 


in ¢ 
§ German and British model; 


wegeaey Europe: (1 ) the professional army 


(2) the permanent armies 


i based | 1 -_ the principle of universal compulsory service 





Cate 


mol recruitment. 


like those of France and Italy; and (3) the militia of 
Swiss type. Professor Ferrero voices the opinion that the 
professional army is best adapted to wage political wars 


which he observes, are always wars of aggression. He 


Estates that in the past, professional armies have always 


been used in wars of aggression. The great permanent 
armies of today owe dear origin to the genius of Napo- 
leon. Like the professional armies, these huge military 
machines led by professional officers are trained for ag- 
gressive warfare. Their military preparation is predicated 
upon the principles of wars of aggression, hence they differ 
from the truly professional army type only in the method 
The militia is the only truly defensive 
Professor Ferrero, therefore, concludes, 
that Europe’s peace and salvation depend upon her speedy 
return to the pristine concept of the conscript army. 


ty pe ot —" 


The learned professor, like so many pacifists, over- 
looks the simple fact that aggression, lust for conquest, 
and exp pansion do not result from any particular type of 
army, but rather from the state of mind of a people. 
Even a casual study of American history is sufficient to 
demonstrate that the innate urge of expansion may impel 
1 people to aggression even though it may be lacking in 
the necessary military means and preparation. The small, 

: ham g, poorly trained and equipped “professional” 
arm) Bl by the United States before the Civil 
War certainly did not inspire aggression, neither did its 
con of woeful inadequacy deter the American peo- 
ple seeking the “‘natural limits” of their common- 
we Verily, great reputation as an historian is not 





surance against illogical thinking. 
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Vojenske Rozhledy 
, April, 1933. 
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ANTI-TANK WEAPONS. By Colonel Joseph Srstka. 


The author presents some very interesting ideas about 
the qualities which, his opinion, modern anti-tank 
He 
be launched from a concealed 
line of departure not more than 800 meters from the hos 
tile front line. 


weapons should possess. assumes that the modern 


tank attack will, as a rule, 


By the same token he believes that the 
defence will seek to destroy the attacking tanks before 
they come within 200 meters of the main line of resist 
ance. These tendencies will limit the action of the anti 
tank weapon to a zone 600 meters deep, ortoa period ot 
go seconds. Inasmuch as anti-tank weapons are generally 
emplaced about 500 meters in rear of the main line of 
resistance, it follows that these weapons must possess a 
minimum range of 1,300 meters. They should have a flat 
trajectory nd must be c apable of piercing armor plate 
of 30-millimeter thickness. These requirements, in the 
author's opinion, indicate a weapon having a caliber of 
20 to 30 millimeters and an initial velocity of about 1,000 


meters pe r sec ond. 


Such characteristics, he will 


states, 
permit effective use of these weapons against low-flying 
aircraft as well as against tanks. 

The effectiveness of an anti-tank weapon, the author 
states, depe *nds to a large extent upon the ease and rapid 
ity of its manipulation. In view of the desire to render 
such an anti-tank weapon effective against aircraft, it 
should have an all-around radius of action, and a vertical 
field of fire of at least 60 degrees. A we: apon that fulfills 
all these requirements, the author observes, is likely to be 
quite heavy, and will necessarily have to de pend upon 
tractors for its mobility. 

The author thinks that such a weapon must be pro 
vided with armor-piercing shells for use against tanks and 
with shrapnel for use against aircraft. He estimates that 
two anti-tank weapons of the ty pe conceived by him on a 
front of one Yap should be able to take care of 
twenty tanks in an attack, but suggests a third gun 
farther to the rear to combat any tank that may have 


eluded the two closer to the front. 


FRANCE September, 1933. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS IN THE ROUMANIAN ARMY. By Lieu 
tenant Colonel St. Nic. Petrescu, Roumanian Army. 


La Revue d'lnfanterie 


The author outlines the system of proficiency tests 
employed by regimental commanders in the Roumanian 
Army to determine the professional fitness and aptitude 
of battalion and subordinate commanders and the combat 
efficiency of the units under their command. The tests, 
which consume two days for each battalion, consist of a 
tactical exercise, march discipline, ability of officers to 
issue proper orders, h: andling of troops and administrative 
functions of commanders in the field. The tactical exer 
cises, conducted under simulated war conditions, are fol- 
lowed by a forced march of two hours (5 kilometers per 
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hour), terminating with a mission to quell a local dis- 
turbance. The return march ends at the target range, 
where the troops engage in combat exercises, range esti- 
mating, and tests with and without gas masks in locating 
concealed targets. Parade and review complete the pro- 
gram of the first day. 

The second day is devoted to an inspection of the profi- 
ciency attained in various branches of theoretical instruc- 
tion; moral, national and social education of the individual 
soldier; nomenclature and functioning of weapons. The 
colonel completes his inspection by an inquiry into the 
state of morale, the loyalty and patriotism of the troops, 
the general efficiency of the clerical and sanitary personnel 
and noncommissioned officers. 


GERMANY—Militar Wochenblatt—July 4, 1933. 


THE POLICY OF MIGHT IN THE FAR EAST. By No. 5: 


The Pacific Ocean, the author of this leading article 
writes, has become the center of world politics. Since 
major wars comparable to the World War in point of 
destructiveness are conceivable in the future only in con- 
flicts between continents, the Japanese, realizing this fact, 
are busily engaged 1 in consolidating their position to meet 
such a contingency on the most favorable terms. The 
basis of the Japanese foreign policy was clearly defined 
by General Araki, Japan’s Minister of War and militarist 
leader, in an article recently published in a Japanese milt- 
tary periodical. According to that article, the author 
states, General Araki and the Japanese government came 
to the conclusion that the League of Nations constituted 
an obstacle in the way of Japan’s manifest destiny. That 
view unquestionably hastened Japan’s withdrawal from 
the League. 

General Araki believes in Japan’s divine mission in the 
Far East. He writes: “The continuing chaos in China, 
the tense suffering of the people of India under the 
British yoke, the Soviet rule of blood and sword over 
Central Asia and Siberia prognosticate a general crisis in 
the near future. Under the circumstances Japan cannot 
afford to tolerate such a state of affairs. As the leading 
power of Asia, Japan must assume active leadership. We 
must act and risk a struggle of despair to the last particle 
of our national strength and resources. The white race 
regards the countries of Asia as fields of exploitation and 
oppression. Imperial Japan cannot allow these abuses to 
go unpunished. Japan has a divine mission. It must 
spread its national ideas over the seven seas and the five 
continents, if necessary by force of arms. The race of 
Yamoto must carry Japanese culture to the four corners 
of the World. Our Empire personifies Right and Justice. 
Every Japanese is expected to be ready spiritually and 
physically to put over this Empire concept if necessary 
by force of arms.” 

In the author's opinion, Japan’s first objective is the 
achievement of oli tical and economic hegemony in 
Asia. In the initial stages force plays an important part. 
Later, the author thinks, force will give way to diplo- 
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macy, and Japan will seek completion of her 
means of treaties and alliances. Japanese colo; 
the author thinks, is unlikely to play an import 
in this project, and he cites the failure of Japs 
tempts at colonization in Corea, Manchuria, and 
Hokkaido (Northern Japan) on account of the 
of the climate. The author believes that a qua 

ndent North China under Japanese tutelage ; 
all unlikely in the near future. As to Japan’s al 
carry to fruition this grandiose imperial plan, th: 
points to the prodigious efforts and remarkable : 
prowess manifested by Japanese troops during th 
campaign. Japanese infantry, he states, marched 3: 
meters daily for 13 consecutive days, and 80 kil: 
daily for three days under the severest winter con: 
During this period troops subsisted on cooked rice, . 
meat and fish, and vegetables. They were without 
or hot drinks throughout this period. The auth 
ously doubts the ability of any other army to d 
these feats. 
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Wissen und Wehr—October, 1933. 


THE MILITARY-POLITICAL SITUATION 
Europe. Annonymous. 


OF SOUTHEASTERN 


The post-war arrangements, the unnamed autho 
writes, failed to solve the political and economic difficul- 
ties of the Balkans. The long series of political, militan 
and economic treaties, conferences, alliances, blocks, un- 
derstandings, and plans clearly demonstrate this one out 
standing fact. 

The treaty of Lausanne practically eliminated Tur 
KEY as a Balkan state. Her recent understandings with 
Bulgaria and Greece do not alter the basic fact that Tur- 
key, for the time being at least, does not pursue any ser 
ous international policy. Nevertheless the author thinks 
that sooner or later Turkey will demand elimination of 
the restrictive clauses of the treaty of peace which en- 
forced demilitarization of her European frontier districts 

Geographical position determines the foreign policy of 
Greece. Internal dissensions, revolutions, and too much 
politics in the army have seriously weakened the mil: 
tary establishment. Apprehensive of the strength of 
her northern neighbor, the Greek government granted 
important concessions to Jugoslavia in the Port of Salon 
ica. Although Greece concluded treaties of friendship 
with Italy and Turkey, her foreign policy is essentially 
based upon the desire to preserve her own freedom of ac- 
tion. The Greek army, consisting of eleven infantry 
divisions and two cavalry brigades, is hardly strong 
enough to confer upon Greece a position of influence in 


Balkan politics. 


Butcaria lost substantial parts of her nation. ! do 
main as a result of her defeat in the World War. Bul 
garian foreign policy, like that of Greece, aims «« the 
preservation of Bulgaria’s freedom of action. She main 
tains friendly relations with Turkey and Greece. ‘ rious 
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;, however, continue to exist between Bulgaria 
e hand, and Jugoslavia and Roumania on the 
lvarta can hardly forget the loss of the Dobrudja, 
issed to Roumania. Neither will she forget the 
\facedonia to Jugoslavia. The size of Bulgaria's 
limited by the treaty of peace. This restriction, 
1 notes, has a serious disturbing effect upon the 
equilibrium of the Balkans. 
ina made the largest territorial gains as a result 
Norld War in which she went down in defeat 
cap the benefits of the victory won by her allies. 
er-extension of her national boundaries without 
sr ohic or ethnic necessity, the author notes, is the 
jose of serious conflict with the neighboring states at 
' xpense Roumania profited. Possession of Tran- 
viy the Dobrudja and Bessarabia, therefore, deter- 
nil uumanian foreign policy. The natural desire to 
these territorial gains compels Roumania to align 


Bpres 
het with the Little Entente, Poland and the French 
sphere of interests in the Balkans, notwithstanding the 
fact that such alignment is detrimental to her own eco- 
nomic interests. It 1s noteworthy that Roumania some 
Pycars ago concluded a treaty of friendship with Italy also. 


a ee 


Swill, 


ee 





This desire to cover herself in every conceivable direction, 
The 
renewal of the pact with Italy encountered serious difh- 
culties since Roumania could not meet the Italian de- 
mand to agree to maintain neutrality in the event of an 
armed conflict between Italy and Jugoslavia. On the other 
hand, the recent pact of the states of the Little Entente 
in the author's opinion, definitely terminate the 
riendly relations which heretofore existed between Rou- 
and Italy. The author believes that the Rou- 
manian Army, consisting of 23 infantry divisions and 
avalry divisions, reflects the instability and inherent 
weakness of the kingdom. 


the author holds, is a tacit confession of weakness. 


mania 
two < 


Jugoslavia, the author writes, is the realization of that 
dream which prompted pre-war Serbia to risk the holo- 
caust of the World War. This ““Greater Serbia”, which 
conters hegemony upon the Serbs over the Southern 
(Jugo) Slavs, the author notes, entails serious difficulties. 
The desire for the possession of the Adriatic Coast en- 
genders the embers of conflict with Italy. Expansion to 
the south is responsible for the disturbances in Bulgarian 
Macedonia, while the territorial gains to the north 
brought the enmity of Hungary. The greatest problem 
of Jugoslavia is, however, engendered by the discontent 


of the Croat and Slovene elements of its population. The 
dictatorship of the King did not solve this problem, it 
merely postponed the day of reckoning. The author 
thinks 


that in the course of events Jugoslavia will either 
gravitate towards an even more stringent form of dictator- 
« towards the formation of a federal state. 

Th c foreign policy of Jugoslavia 1 is determined by the 
to preserve all territorial gains, to maintain Jugo- 


"| restige in the Adriatic, and to secure an outlet to 
the 


ship 


desi: 


1 at Salonica. These objectives naturally compel 
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Jugoslav adherence to the Little Entente, and dependence 
upon France. It 
Greece. The 


sions and two cavalry divisions. 


accounts for her cordial deference to 


army consists of seventeen infantry divi 
The high morale and 
fighting quality of this army ts materially offset by short 
age of material. 

Albamia with its Italian-trained army of 10,000 men 
the author thinks, would be of little importance except 


Albania, he 


writes, is destined to play uy a very subordinate part in future 


for its complete dependence upon Italy. 


events. 

The Little Entente, the author believes, 1s the most 
important factor in Balkan politics. Onginally a series 
of bilateral treaties directed against Hungary, the Entente 
became a triple alliance in 1929. The sup plementary 
pacts of February 16, 1933, created a permanent Secre 
tariat for the conduct of foreign affairs. It provides that 
all international agreements must have the unanimous 
approval of all member states of the Little Entente. It 
expands the economic a 


arrangements. 


greements as well as the military 

The political aim of the L ittle Entente is to present an 
united front and thereby acquire the advant: iges of being 
a quasi-Great Power. The objectives of the L ittle Entente 
are: neutralization of Austria; suppression of Hungary's 
activities in favor of treaty revision; perpetuation of 
French influence in the Danube valley, and the political 
isolation of Italy. In summ: wizing the situation, the 
author states that the Balkans continue to be the battle 


ground of two great powers To out 


France and Italy. 

ward appearances France and her allies seem to have the 
advantage of strength at least for the present. He adds, 
iatheede, that this apparent strength 1s materially dim 
inished by the internal and sahenans weaknesses of the 
allies of France. This condition, he adds, will in the end 
benefit those countries which demand a revision of the 


treaties of peace which terminated the World War. 


GREAT BRITAIN July, 1933. 


MILITARY PRIZE ESSAY, 1933. By Captain Douglas Wim 


berley, M.C. 


The prize competition called for a discussion of the 
following interesting and umely thesis: 


The Army Quarterly 


“British forces may be required to engage in warlike 
operations under a variety of conditions, both as regards 
the nature and armament of potential enemies, and the 
climate and terrain in which the operations may take 
place. 

“Discuss these different conditions and consider how 
the lessons of recent campaigns can best be applied to 
present-day training methods.” 

The author appropriately chose as his line of departure 
the ultimate objective of all military training: to achieve 
success in operations undertaken against enemies any- 
where throughout the world. As to iis probable nature 
of the campaigns in which the British Empire might be- 
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come involved, the author considers: ( 1) imperial polic- 
ing; (2) minor expeditions; (3) major campaigns, and 
(4) a national war. 

In discussing past experience with minor expeditions, 
the author quotes some very valuable lessons from the 
Official Military History: (1) “A force, although it 
may be equipped with the most modern weapons, cannot 
command success unless its men are physically fit, well 
trained and well led. More powerful modern weapons 
demand a higher standard of intelligence in their em- 
ployment in all ranks’. (2) “The main requirements 
for efficient infantrymen were found to be physical and 
mental fitness, keen eyesight and supreme confidence in 
their weapons”. (3) “The information obtained from air 
photographs was of great tactical and topographical 
value”. 

The author points out that the Official History of the 
Afghan campaign shows: (1) that bold measures in at- 
tack often paid well and that exposure, which might have 
been fatal in France, was frequently worth risking. (2) 
Skillful use of the ground enabled infantry to advance 
against hostile machine guns with reduced casualties. (3) 
Careful reconnaissance and well-trained horses will assure 
success to cavalry employed with boldness. (4) The lead- 
ing of fast moving troops, such as cavalry, requires fast 
thinking and quick decision on the part of leaders. (5) 
Trained observation and intelligent use of the terrain are 
essential factors in the employment of infantry in moun- 
tain warfare. 

The author contradicts the oft repeated statement that 
“infantry wins battles’. He ascribes ultimate success to 
the ‘‘close cooperation of all arms”. Applying the lessons 
of past wars to present training me the author states 
as his basic principle that “training of the mind must take 
precedence over all other forms of training,” for “if a 
unit is to be really well trained for modern war, every 
individual man in it must be intelligent.” He considers 
a general grounding in normal physical training, march- 
ing and trench digging as the best preparation | for war 
fitness. ““The use of the shovel,” he observes, “‘is good 
exercise for the foot soldier.”” As to the effect of mechani- 
zation, the author believes it will tend to drive infantry 
more frequently to fight and maneuver in thick woods. 


ITALY—Rivista Militare Italiana—February, 1933. 

FORCES AND MATERIAL EMPLOYED IN THE CHINESE-JAPA- 
NESE CONFLICT, 1931-1932. By Major Guglielmo 
Scalise, GS. 

After discussing the chief events of the Chinese-Jap- 
anese conflict and the forces and material employed by the 
belligerents, the author presents an interesting summary 
of the lessons and conclusions afforded by the Far East- 
ern campaign. With the exception of chemical warfare 
material, the author states, the Japanese employed all 
modern implements of war. At first the coordination of 
the different arms was not all that could be desired, but it 
greatly improved as the campaign progressed. Aviation 
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played a considerable part in the operations, bu 
ence demonstrated that success depends upon the» pov. 
ment of a large number of planes. 

Tanks proved a disappointment to the Japanc © sip 
they were unable to overcome the numerous obst. |¢s. 
number of tanks were put out of action by Chines. ming 
and hand grenades. Japanese armored cars fared 1 bette; 
Neither were the Japanese particularly successfu in ¢h; 
use of smoke screens. The author observes that ( .¢ |p 
anese refrained from employing gas partly becau > the 
were confident of success without having to resort »: 
chemical warfare, and partly because of their dosire ; 
avoid further complications in their international re! ation: 

The Japanese, the author states, invariably aitacked 
with all available forces. Artillery and aviation prepared 
the attack. The intensity of the preparation was one | 
the outstanding features ‘of the campaign. The infantn 
attacked immediately after the preparation and, as a rule 
was preceded by tanks. In the early stages of the cam. 
paign the artillery preparation seemed inadequate. Thi 
coupled with the failure of tanks was largely responsibk 
for the prolonged resistance offered by the Chinese. At. 
tacks were generally launched in daytime. Nights wer 
employed to consolidate and organize positions. Thy 
Japanese evidently desired to gain ground with the mini 
mum of losses. 


Although the Japanese had from go to 130 modern air 
planes against the 20 to 25 obsolete craft of the Chines 
Japanese flyers seemed to concentrate their efforts to climi- 
nate Chinese aviation, and until they accomplished that 
purpose they did nothing else. Japanese aerial attacks were 
generally made by six or twelve, and on one occasion by 
eighteen bombers escorted by a few pursuit planes. After 
the destruction of the Chinese air force, Japanese aviator 
concentrated their efforts to coéperate with ground troops 
notably the artillery. 

By way of conclusion the author observes that th 
Chinese-Japanese conflict clearly demonstrates that pact: 
and treaties designed to prevent war are not in fact effect 
ive preventives when a nation’s vital interests are at 
stake. In such cases the aggressor will have no difficulty 
in finding a justification of his course. The great military 
lesson of the campaign, the author points out, is the fact 
that great difference in the relative strength of the con- 
tending parties has again led to position warfare. This, he 
observes, is not without significance for the future. He 
states that the campaign proved the correctness of the 
well-known principles of position warfare. In his opinion, 
intrenched positions cannot be taken except by envelop 
ment. Artillery preparation must be intensified to the 
highest degree. The campaign, the author also notes, 
established once more the importance of organizing the 
defense. It likewise demonstrated that a decision without 
movement (maneuver) is inconceivable. And finally, 
the campaign proved that the machine gun is the pri’ icipal 
weapon of the defense, while the attacker must !.rgel 


depend upon his artillery. 
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REGULAR ARMY NOTES 


Machine Gun Subcaliber Device 


7 ONSIDERING the limited allowance of ammu- 
tion for both field and known distance firing 
1 with the machine gun, the inaccessibility of ranges, 
ids of inclement eeiien, the machine gun com- 
s hard put to find ways and means for adequate 
: of his command. 
( n Edmund M. Gregorie, Ninth Infantry and 


utenant Oscar D. Sugg, Headqu: arters Company, 


4 rigade, offer a uhetian to these problems in a de- 
ss . nely perfected by them which delivers accurate 
= © er fire from a mounted machine gun, and which 
equires the gunner to use the machine-gun sights, elevat- 


' traversing mechanism, and machine-gun trigger as 
he were firing service ammunition. 

The device has been used successfully on the indoor 
itdoor ranges at 1,000 inches for marksmanship 


men. bat sg 


Drawings and photo show the construction of the Gregory-Sugg 


machine gun subcaliber device. 














practice, and for combat and indirect fire exercises on 
landscape targets involving the use of all fire control in 
struments except the range finder. 

The device consists of a mount (see drawings), by 
means of which a .22 caliber Colt automatic pistol (the 
woodsman) is secured underneath the front end of the 
water jacket. The machine ¢ gun tr igger is modified by 
welding to it a steel rod extending it forward six inches 
from the pivot then six inches downward at ninety de 
grees, with a hole through the bottom end. ‘A rod pass 
ing through the slot in the trumion block and rar 
ommend the pistol trigger is threaded at the rear end and 
passed through the “hole in the modified machine gun 
trigger. ns nuts are scre ~wed onto this rod, one to ad 
just the tension on the pistol trigger, the other to lock 
it in place. 
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The mount consists of two steel bands each divided 
in half with winged ends. These are fitted snugly to the 
water jacket and bolted in position. To the lower half of 
the rear band is welded a swivel bracket in which the 
pistol is bolted, the bolt passing through the trigger 
guard with a brass or copper washer on each side to pro- 
tect the piece. To the lower half of the front band 
secured a ring with three set screws through which the 
pistol barrel passes. This mount holds the pistol securely 
in place and permits its adjustment for zeroing. 

The piece will deliver either automatic or semi-auto- 
matic fire. However in the interest of economy semi- 
automatic fire is recommended. Manufacturers have been 
asked to make a fifty-round m agazine so that the gunner 
can fire tasks requiring that many shots without the: neces- 
sity of reloading. 

The pistol can be purchased for about $25.00 from 
your local sporting goods dealer or through your post 
exchange. 


y y y 


21st Infantry Goes to Fair 


The 21st Infantry Display 


SPECIALLY picked for highest soldierly attain- 

ments, appearance and military bearing, 30 men of 

the 21st Infantry, stationed at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 

participated in a demonstration of military arts at the 
Maui County Fair. 


A model camp was set up at the fair grounds on a 
beach where there was excellent swimming. This camp, 
while not a special feature of the fair, soon attained that 
standing and was visited by thousands during the week. 


‘mainland,”” but in many ways dif- 
was the Maui County Fair. The usual horse 
races, exhibits of cattle, and the always present midway 
attractions were to be seen. The horticultural and agri- 
cultural exhibits were profuse, but instead of apples, 
pumpkins, peaches and cherries, one saw papayas, ba- 
nanas, mangoes, avacadoes, breadfruit and coconuts. One 
of the most conspicuous exhibits was a small sugar plan- 
tation with water running in the irrigating ditches and 
smoke coming from the stack of the mill. 

The entire party was taken by car up the sides of 
Haleakala, 10,039 feet high—the largest extinct volcano 


Like a fair on the ‘ 
ferent, 


—, 


The Midway 


in the world. Another trip was later made to | 
a gigantic slit in the island which appears ti 
sliced with a great knife in the hands of one o! 
gods of by -gone ages. 

The solc Bove cahtanid to their home stati 
later, more than ever appreciative of the wor 
Paradise of the Pacific,” and with glowing 
the thoughtfulness and generosity of the inh 


Maui. 
1 1 1 


Fourth Brigade Maneuvers 
HE Fourth Brigade, 


eral Frank S. C , and stationed at is 


commanded by Brigadier Ger 
Francis 
E. Warren, Wyoming, recently conducted maneuvers 
being reinforced by the 76th Field ae, 


Battalion) , also stationed at Fort Francis E. Warren, and 
the 2nd Engineers, stationed at Fort Logan, olorado. 


less 2nd 


The principal mission of the maneuvers was to stud) 
the tactics and functioning of organizations at actual 
strength. The terrain used was the Pole Mountain Mil: 
tary Reservation, which is located forty miles from For 
Warren. This reservation company 56, 139 acres, and 
at an elevation ranging from 7,500 to over 9,000 feet 
The country ts rugged, ere by wooded ravines, and 
rocky outcroppings. Some of the rock — ions, fe- 
sembling the famous ‘“Garden of the Gods’’, ar: 
from a scenic point of view, but in their military aspect 
present almost insuperable natural obstacles. 


! 
beautiful 


The maneuver, which was carried out in conjunction 
with the two weeks practice march prescribed by the 
War Department, was divided into four phases 

The first included the concentration at Fort Warren 
and march to the Pole Mountain area. 

The second phase, a two sided problem in w 
Infantry regiment, the 1st and 2oth, reinforced 
the other in a situation in which they represe: 


guards of a larger force. 


h each 
p posed 


d flank 


The third phase was a field exercise in which the bulk 
of the troops, operating as a reinforced brigad battled 
against an enemy outlined by flags controlled by um 
pires and operated by personnel from the 2nd | 

The fourth phase comprised the return to | 











ulk 


rled 


and the movement of the Engineers by 
tL ogan. 
and fourth phases may be dismissed with few 
y were marches conducted without a tactical 
| mphasts was laid upon march discipline and 
camps. | | 

last of these camps, prior to entering the Pole 
Reservation, the Red force composed of the 


cy. reinforced by a battery of artillery and engi- 


os; and the Blue force composed of the 20th 
similarly reinforced, diverged to concealed biv- 


locations of which were designated by the 
headquarters. This headquarters consisted of 
by Brigade, reinforced, Headquarters 76th 
llery, Headquarters 2nd Engineers, and the 
umpires, who were officers on duty with the 
Guard and Organized Reserves in neighboring 
ed toa en“ located camp at the foot of 
ntain from which the subsequent developments 


olled. 


morning of August 17 the second phase of the 


rc ommenced. The Reds, moving through Chey - 


in an easterly direction, were POMBE to be 
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the flank guard of a Red army operating along the line 
of the Union Pacific Railroad some six miles to the 
south. The Blue force, opposing the Red’s advance, had 
also thrown out a flank guard. These forces met in ex 
tremely rugged and broken terrain which presented great 
difficulties of control. Nothing 1 in the subsequent clash 
which lasted four days was imaginary except bullets, the 
troops being solely the men and equipment actually 
present. 

Some of the lessons learned in this phase of the 
maneuver are of interest to all Infantry officers. 

There was a tendency to over-extend in an endeavor 

hold ground. It is frequently dificult for officers 
trained at our service schools with war strength units to 
free their minds entirely of the conception that a company 
holds a certain area. When the company consists of less 
than a war strength platoon, the reduction of what it 
can hold or attack is so great that the frontages are fre 
quently not sufficiently reduced. Weak formations nec 

It was also noted that, operating in peace strength units, 
there was too much wire communication used. In spite 
of the fact that a battalion consisted of only about 100 
rifles, less than a war strength platoon, telephones were 





A CONCEALED BIvouac 


ps in the tents are under the trees in the foreground. Rock formations in the background are typical of the 
Pole Mountain area 
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run to battalion command posts, sometimes even in an 
attack. This was no doubt due to the fact that the name 
battalion is retained and that there are battalion commu- 
nication sections in the regimental headquarters company 
at peace strength. The personnel in these sections being 
insufficient to function with all the communication equip- 
ment provided, there is a tendency to further supplement 
them by details from the line. This results in drawing 
more rifles away from the firing line where they are 
needed. In the second phase of the maneuver the brigade 
was permitted to function as a unit and was commanded 
on successive days by Colonel Andrew J. Dougherty, 
zoth Infantry, Colonel Kirwin T. Smith, rst Infantry, 
and Colonel Clifton R. Norton, 76th Field Artillery. 

In this phase of the maneuver an interesting use of 
flags was made, which proved successful in the absence 
of sufficient troops to represent the enemy. The follow- 
ing extract of orders illustrates the method of employ- 
ment: 

Representation of or of Red Force 

White flag with red square—Six to twelve rifles 
Red flag with white neers: ‘Machine gun 

Small orange flag—Infantry Howitzer unit 

Large orange flag—Artillery 


Representation of Fire Power 
a. Red flags controlled by umpires posted in front of 
troops’ positions. Blue troops must be kept not less 
than 100 yards away from red flags. When red flags 
advance, Blue forces must withdraw. When red flags 
withdraw, Blue forces may follow in appropriate forma- 
tions. 


b. Red flag held vertically—The red force has fire 
superiority; Blues are pinned to the ground and cannot 
advance; officers and NCO’s using cover may move be- 
hind lines to give orders. 


c. Red flag held horizontally—Blues have sufficient fire 
power to advance one man at a time on a front of forty 
to fifty yards. 


d. Orange flag adjacent to red flag—Blues are subjected 
to artillery or Howitzer fire which is effective to the 
extent indicated by position of red flag. 


In this three-day field exercise attack and observation 
planes were present. In the preceding phase, unfortu- 
nately, this important auxiliary arm was lacking due to 
economy limitation on flying time. 

Several smoke screens were attempted by the planes. 
The first two were unsuccessful due to the aviators’ lack 
of information as to wind direction and the exact location 
of troops. These failures resulted from slowness in com- 
munication between the observation planes, friendly 
troops and the attack aviation charged with the mission. 
The reasons for the slow communications were the fact 
that the airdrome was located at Cheyenne, 40 miles from 
the battlefield, and the observation planes had no radio. 
The high winds and the rarified atmosphere of the 
maneuver grounds added difficulties in this connection. 
The last smoke screen was more successful, the exact 
time and location having been determined after the wind 
direction was known. 
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Another important feature of the maneuy 
presence of the reserve officers of the gritl 
Infantry regiments with the 1st and 2oth 
Their Colonels, Philip Van Cise, q11th In 
Patrick J. Hamrock, 412th Infantry, took < 


























the opposing forces during a night problem 
sided phase, demonstrating their ability ¢ 
troops in the field. 

The maneuvers constituted a splendid work for ¢h 
brigade and attached troops, and the tact leases 
learned have given much food for thought ¢ 
command. 
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Fort Benning Notes 
ONSTRUCTION of the barracks unit { 


the Service Battery of the First Battalion w 1s all 
in November, and is to be completed in August. 1 
The new barracks, for which the foundation has beep 
laid for some time, is to be located between the ney 
Special Units building and the present tank barracks 


Other improvements to be made with the $% 


















































lotted to Fort Benning will include roads, drainage, grad. u 
ing, and some improvements on permanent building; S00 
already located at the post. The First Division road, the cl 











highway leading east from the garrison proper 





























1s to be BOS ] 
generally improved— —relocated in some places, graded 
drained, and a semi-hard surface put on it. The old 
Lumpkin road, used by traffic directly south of the gar 





rison, is likewise to be regraded and drained. 

Another project started is the construction of a 775,00 
gallon clear water well of reinforced concrete, to be located 
at the water plant in rear of the hospital. The construction 
of eleven sets of noncommissioned officers’ quarters has 
also been started; while appropriations have been received 
for 23 sets of field officers’ quarters and 14 sets of company 
officers’ quarters. 
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Combat Squad 
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The first squad of Company “K”’, 25th Infantry 
chuca, Arizona, commanded by Corporal Tassie | 
selected as the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squa: 
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Making Code Practice Successful 


BY LIEUTENANT GEORGE W. FRIED, 205TH INFANTRY, 
MINNESOTA NATIONAL GUARD 


\{, ANDING officers of communications units 


the National Guard quite commonly have one 


bear in their training schedules under the cap- 
Practice’. The results obtained from the time 
; instruction are frequently so unsatisfactory as 
sible. The chief difficulty, pethaps, lies in the 
udents are on hand for instruction but once 
and that they have six days to forget what 
| in one-half hour. There was a day when 
lietle hamlet could produce one or two boys 
ham” operators. The novelty of the radio and 


me- built set 1s past, and now cities of several 


ople could produce but few of these amateurs. 
yr later every communications unit will be faced 
cessity of training radio personnel which has 
When that time 


no knowledge of the code. 











OF MECHANICAL TRANSMIT 
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CIRCUIT DIAGRAM 


TERY 
WITH 3-TUBE OSCILLATOR> 


comes something will have to be done to stimulate the 
interest of the student to such an extent that he will enjoy 
code practice. 

In order to create this interest the writer has evolved a 
simple piece of apparatus, which has done much to in 
crease interest in code practice. It has put this instruction 
on a competitive basis, and students now vie with each 
other for the most perfect paper in tests. 

A second-hand, mechanical code transmitter was se 
cured. It happened to be a Teleplex. There are two com 
monly known makes on the market—the Teleplex and 
the Omnigraph- -both of which are very satisfactory for 
this purpose. The one we bought was an old hand-opera 
ted model and we attached it to a spring phonograph 
motor to do away with the necessity of manual operation. 
A three-tube oscillator was connected to the Tele plex and 
an old-fashioned horn model loudspe -aker was connected 


to the output of the oscillator. By using go volts of plate 


current sufficient volume was produced to make the note, 


or signal, from the oscillator clearly and distinctly audible 


in any part of the drill hall. The accompanying circuit 
diagram shows how to construct the oscillator. 
of the note is varied to the desired pitch by the adjust 
ment of the Bradley leak. 

After having completed the oscillator, three practice 
tapes were purchased from the manufacturer, one a be 





























raph shows the transmitter ready for use. The handle at the left is for 
tape transmitter. Below at the left is the wiring diagram, while at the 
' is a top view of the transmitter, showing the interior arrangement. 








The tone 
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ginners’ tape containing the alphabet and numerals, and 
one each of five-letter groups in cipher and four-letter 
groups in code. The tapes were ordered made for speeds 
of from five to twelve words a minute. 

Best results are obtained by having the alphabet placed 
on the tape out of its regular sequence. The instructor 
should first take up certain letters and then have the stu- 
dents pick out three letters from the tape transmission. As 
the students become proficient 1 in receiving the letters the 
tape can be started at varying points. When the students 
have practically mastered the aphabet they should be put 
to work on the code groups. The fastest receivers should 
then be segregated from the rest of the class. When teach- 
ing code the transmition should always be just a little 
faster than the student can receive until such time as he 
can pass the test for a certain speed, when it is again in- 
creased. 

When a student discovers that he is able to receive his 
first message interest in code study has been established, 
and the man will improve with very little further atten- 
tion. The spirit of competition will make its appearance 
and the instructor's worries will be over. 

The practice set described above has certain definite 
advantages over the commercial key and buzzer type and 
the service buzzer: 

a. It produces perfect copy for the student. At the 
same time it does not sacrifice hand operation. 

b. There is no variation in the speed of the trans- 
mition when once timed to a certain number of words 
per minute. 

c. With it one instructor can teach as many as 50 
students at one time, and at the same time can pass 
among the students and observe their progress. Being 
relieved of the necesity of hand-operation he could con- 
duct classes in code throughout the day without undue 
fatigue. 

d. It has ample volume for the largest classrooms. 
Students can be placed far enough apart to keep them 
from copying each other's work. 

e. There is no necessity for an elaborate table hook- 
up of earphones for each student. The set is contained 
in one small case slightly larger but much lighter than 
the average table-model radio. It can be transported 
from room to room by one man, or even taken in the 
field. 

The cost of constructing the set is so slight as to be 
within the reach of any communications unit. The me- 
chanical transmitter is the most costly single item, but it 
is often possible to purchase a second-hand machine by 
consulting a “ham” exchange list. Their cost, new, is 
not prohibitive, ranging in price from $25.00 to $32.00. 
All other materials required should not cost in excess of 
$10.00. 

A list of parts necessary to construct the oscillator are: 

3—201A tubes. 

2—Iron core transformers, ratio 3-1. 

1—TIron core transformer, ratio 6-1. 
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—Bradley variable grid leak. 
1—Telegraph key. 
1—8 ohm rheostat. 
1—Magnetic type loudspeaker. 
3—Commercial 1'/ volt dry cells. 
3—Tube sockets. 

Bus wire and screws. 

The 22% < (Signal Corps issue 

satisfactory for ““B” and “C” battery use 
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News of National Guard Burea 
OLONEL H. Lal. CAVENAUGH (Caval 


ury 
charge of the Personnel Division of the Nations 
Guard Bureau, has been ordered to duty as P heoste d 
Military Science and Tactics at the Universi 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 

Colonel Cavenaugh was stationed at Berk: : 
1926 to 1930 as instructor to the Headquarters, goth D 
vision, California National Guard. He sailed on the U’ 
S. A. T. Republic on January 18th to take up his ne 


duties. 
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The Art of Instruction 





N excellent guide for officers and noncommissioned | 

officers in their task of instructing will be found ir 
the following outline of a lecture by Major John J. Hig 
gins, 104th Infantry, at the Noncommissioned Officer 
School, Springfield, Mass. It comes to the INFANTRY 
Journat through the courtesy of Captain Warner B. Stu 
tevant, 104th Infantry, Massachusetts National Guard 








—— 








Every instructor feels that he hasn't been allowed enough 
time; that he could do better if given more time 

The amount of time allowed is usually beyond his con 
trol. 

The Military commander and the instructor both g 
through a mental process known as an ESTIMATE Of 
THE SITUATION; they determine what their MISSION 
is; they weigh the favorable and unfavorable factors and 
they arrive at a DECISION as to how best to accomplis! 
their MISSION with the time and facilities availble 

The instructor must first judge his class as to experienc: 
ability to understand, and capacity to absorb new matter 
he must bring his instruction down to the level of the b 
ginners in the class; he must bear in mind that what » 
commonplace to a practiced, experienced person may b& 
new and strange and difficult to a beginner, or recruit; he 
must be possessed of PATIENCE and SYMPATHY 

In making his ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION, b 
may go through a reasoning process similar to the follow 


ing: 















MISSION ; 
OUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM; 
WAYS OPEN TO ME; 
DECISION (including General Plan a: 
Plan, for each phase.) 
He will consider the following under 

1. MISSION: 

The schedule says we must devote one hour to 
struction in “Musketry”; the captain has assigned ™ 
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instructor; MY MISSION is NOT merely to gather 

terial on Musketry; NOT merely to talk for one 

ur on Musketry; but 

MY MISSION IS to improve the present standing 
( the company in Musketry by thoroughly posting 

self in all phases of the subject, by adapting the 

biect to the time allowed, and by delivering it in 
ch a manner to the students that I will. . . MAKE 
r STICK. 
will consider the following under 
Our PARTICULAR PROBLEM: 
The present state of efficiency of the company in 
he particular subject; the history of our training; the 
umber of beginners; the number of assistant instruc- 
1s available; the mental quality of the students, 
‘heir education and training; what materials and 
quipment are available for instructional use; is the 
subject attractive or unattractive; how much time is 

quired ; how many periods, and what length periods ; 
where is the best place to present the subject, outdoors 
or indoors, and other things. 

He will consider the following under 

,. Ways OPEN To ME: 

I will deliver the entire subjects as rapidly as I can 
in the hope that the students will get a general knowl- 
edge of the entire subject; or 

| will strip the subject and carefully choose as many 
outstanding points as can be thoroughly absorbed in 
the time available, to be sure that the students are 
firmly grounded in at least a few essentials of the 
subject. 

(I must bear in mind that I must not only anload, 
but I must make the information STICK; I must 
choose the best points; I have but one chance, one 
hour; “A monkey (Aesop speaking) tried to take 
a handful of nuts from a small-necked jar, but he 
grabbed too large a handful and couldn't get his hand 
out, nor did he until he dropped some of the nuts;” 

if you only have one chance, or one hour, or one 
grab—DON'T try to take too many points; look them 
over, note the best, and when you get your chance, 
or hour, or grab—make the most of it.) 

He will then make his 

i. DECISION: 

“I can best accomplish my MISSION under the 
conditions confronting me: Selecting a few points 
that I can make STICK; 

or by covering the whole subject rapidly.” 

Having made his DECISION he will make a ‘General 
Plan” and a “Special Plan”. 

Under “General Plan’ he will plan for the settings; 
how to lay the stage; consider what materials he will use 
as charts, assistants, etc.; how to divide up his subject; 
how to capture and hold attention. 

Under “Special Plan” he will arrange for each phase of 
instruction, or period of progress. 

Having completed his ESTIMATE OF THE SITUA- 
TION, the instructor will reach the stages of 

PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION 
He will learn that the steps to be taken are 

PREPARATION 
EXPLANATION 
DEMONSTRATION 

4. APPLICATION 

. EXAMINATION 

». DISCUSSION 


will realize that upon the work and time he puts 
i¢ first step (Preparation) depends his success in the 
‘ steps; he will understand that all or part of the other 


five steps must be covered fully or partially within the time 
that the students are at his disposal. 

In PREPARATION he will gather the material ; he will 
consult all publications and all more experienced men; 

He will arrange the steps of his subject in logical se- 
quence; he will divide it for delivery in progressive steps, 
or periods, if time is allowed; he will sift, cut, carve the 
subject to get the meat; he will choose the points which 
can be made TO STICK in the time available, he will 
choose the best points (bearing in mind the monkey and 
the jar), he will realize that a great deal can be driven 
home if delivered in a short, understandable way; he will 
remember the great amount of “meat” in the short poem 
on ‘’Patrolling’’—how it goes 

“And even though it costs delay, 
Be sure to have a get-away,” . . . 
and 
“With stealthy glance to left and right, 
You hide or run, but seldom fight . . .” 

He will seek to pack the most “meat” into the time al- 
lowed; 

He will lay the stage, arrange the setting; he will ap 
peal to the students through their ears and their eyes, by 
charts and graphs and illustrations—he will “picturize”’ ; 
. . . he is now going far toward accomplishing his MIS- 
SION . : . to make his instruction STICK. 

He has been planning for the PRESENTATION: 

He will feel that he has done everything possible in the 
way of PREPARATION; that he is a master of the particu- 
lar subject ; that he is head and shoulders above the others in 
the company on the subject . . . and therein lies the danger, 
that he will not consider the need for him to get down to 
the level of the students; HE may fully understand his 
subject, but he doesn’t accomplish his MISSION unless he 
makes the students understand it; he must make it STICK 

. . this he does only with SYMPATHY and PATIENCE 

. . he must talk on their level; he must use simple lan- 
guage and illustrations, as ‘Take this to the guy who rides 
the white horse . . . and make it snappy”; he will remem- 
ber the Chinese proverb: “One picture is worth a million 
words.” 

He will present the subject with the proper spirit. 

THE INSTRUCTOR . . . WHO WILL bear in mind 
the outstanding principle of military instruction that wnless 
the fundamentals are taught properly and thoroughly at the 
beginning the recruit never becomes the right kind of a 
soldier... 

and . . . WHO WILL correct the wrong way by 
DEMONSTRATING the Right Way . 
is certain to accomplish 
HIS MISSION 
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The National Guard Association Annual 
Convention 


EPRESENTATIVES of the National Guard from 

all parts of the United States met recently in Chi- 

cago for the 1933 convention of the National Guard Asso- 

ciation to discuss the current problems of the Guard. The 

delegates were welcomed by the Honorable T. F. Dono- 

van, Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, and the Honorable 
E. J. Kelly, Mayor of Chicago. 

In their addresses of welcome Governor Donovan and 

Mayor Kelly emphasized their confidence in the National 

Guard as an agency of the executive power. “Every man 
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and woman who saw the 33d Division pass in review at 
the Exposition, went home feeling that their lives and 
property were more secure because of the National 
Guard,” said Governor Donovan. 

Apart from the gratifying tributes paid to the progress 
of the National Guard by the Honorable Ross Collins, 
the essence of his address may be found in these words: 

“We have been making progress at a snail-like pace. . . 
Must we be abused for demanding the discontinuance of 
useless weapons and meaningless methods? Is it not the 
sane and safe policy to insist that we profit by our war ex- 
perience ? 

“The same drill, the same system of marksmanship and 
musketry based on the rifle, the same divisional organization 
of the infantry troops, and the same insistence on mere 
numbers are still with us. . 

“We have ignored the fact that we are the greatest scien- 
tific and industrial nation in the world. We are not plan- 
ning for the use of armored fighting vehicles. . . . We 
have not, and are not now, making use of our scientific and 
industrial preéminence in equipping our Army.” 

Major General Parker's address emphasized the basic 
elements of a sound national defense. These, he said, 
were three: 

1. The “One Army” composed of the Regular Estab- 
lishment, the National Guard and the Reserves. 

2. The patriotic and fraternal organizations. 

3: Intelligent community support. 

In the “One Army” the Regular component does not 
and must not exercise political influence. Its function is 
primarily to instruct the citizen soldiery in peace and to 
prepare plans for its use in war. The civilian compo- 
nents, active citizens, must interpret a sound national de- 
fense policy to their communities. To do this effectively 
General Parker recommended the formation of local de- 
fense councils composed of representatives of the National 
Guard, Reserve officers, the Naval Militia or Reserve, 
Marine Corps Reserve, American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, United ‘Spanish War Veterans, the G. A. 
R., and similar patriotic societies. 

General Parker outlined a plan for close and constant 
collaboration between citizen soldiers and veterans, for 
keeping exact data on the needs of national defense and 
for its distribution. 

The Chief of the National Guard Bureau gave a full 
account of the activities of his Bureau during the past 
year, emphasizing the building: program, camp construc- 
tion program and the motorization of the National Guard 
Field Artillery. A detailed and up-to-date description of 
the activities of the National Guard Bureau may be found 
in the Chief's Annual Report recently published. 

Resolutions adopted included the following: 

No. 1. Expressing appreciation of the courtesies of the 

hosts. 

No. 2. Requesting the Secretary of War to authorize 

a minimum of 48 armory drills and 15 days’ 
field training for 1935. 


No. 3. Indorsing the measures taken by the National 
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Guard Bureau toward the form: 
liography and directory of sourc. te; il 
in each state relating to the his: \ of , 
National Guard. 
No. 4. Indorsing the project for an arm 
District of Columbia National ‘ 
. Advocating a change in the met . 
inting candidates from the Nation, 
Guard to the U. S. Military Aca yy. 
No. 8. Requesting that campaign streamers | ay = 
ed for service in the Spanish \\ 
not reaching the theatre of operat. ns 

No. g. To correct inequalities in the awardi: + of 4 

orations for exploits during the Wo:ld Wy 

No. 10. Indorsing HR-No. 1758 providin; 

commissioning of bi” leaders. 

Advocating that when funds are svailabl; 

Air Corps officers not below the rank oj 
Captain be permitted to attend the Air 
Corps Tactical School. 

No. 12. To permit the rating of “A. O.” be g giver 
to Air Corps officers of the am il Guard 
omitting the existing requirement that the 
must have served for one year with an ob- 
servation squadron of the aesler. Arm 

4. To allow the rating of * ‘Airplane Mechanic 


to enlisted men of the National Guard 1: 


cy 
C a Dib. 


No. 


NS 


No. 11. 


No. 1 


lieu of flight pay, in Cases not in excess of 


10 per cent of the enlisted strength 
Officers for the coming year were named as follows 
President: Major General Mathew A. Tinley, low 
National Guard. 
Vice-Pres.: 
National Guard. 
Treasurer: Brigadier General Milton R. McLean 
Kansas National Guard. 
Secretary: Brigadier General Fred M. Waterbun 
New York National Guard. 
The Executive Committee: 
The President of the Association. 


Brigadier General H. T. Johnson, Vermont Nationa 


Guard. 


Brigadier General Dudley J. Hard, Ohio National 


Guard. 
Brigadier General Ellard A. Welsh, Minnesota Na 


tional Guard. 
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C. of 1. Combat Teams 


URING the month of December the Chic! of (hv 
National Guard Bureau requested the Chief of In 


fantry to designate the following as squads on | Chiet 


of Infantry’s Combat Team: . 
Co. I, 129th Infantry, Illinois National Gu 1, Cor 
poral Donald S. Behling. 


Major General Roy D. Keehn, Illinois 
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B, 1318¢ Infantry, Illinois National Guard, Cor- 
William P. Rebinson. 

F, 1st Infantry, Virginia National Guard, Cor- 
Alfred Hansen. | 

|, 116th Infantry, Virginia Nattonal Guard, Cor- 
Lewis Fries. | 

C, 127th Infantry, Wisconsin National Guard, 
oral Harvey Watkins. 


f these squads has received a letter of commenda- 
1m the Chief of Infantry, forwarded to them 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 
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Paying Off On Drill Night 
By DaviLLe 


\.LIMBER of National Guard units have some sys- 
A rem of paying off the men in the organization each 
drill night, and a number of these plans have appeared in 
variou periodicals. 

Ac mpany of the Hawaii National Guard has a sys- 
tem that probably entails the minimum of work on the 
part of the pe -rsonnel, yet affords the enlisted men an op- 
portunity to receive some part of their pay each drill. As 
4 matter of fact, about fifteen minutes’ time after drill on 
the part of the company commander and a sergeant is all 
thz it 1s necessary. 

About four years ago the present company commander, 
1s a lieutenant, was assigned to command of the organi- 
zation which was going down hill on greased skids so far 
as attendance and morale were concerned. Besides not 
qualifying for drill pay, the company was in debt to the 
tune of about $700 with $4.91 in the company fund; 
could not secure recruits on account of new men being 

fraid of having to pay up these old debts of the company, 
ame the old-timers in the company were fast falling away, 
they also being afraid of having to pay the debts of the 
company. In addition, the annual ordnance inspection 
and federal army inspections were due within a short 
tume. The company had no source of income except the 
voluntary donations of the enlisted men, and these had 
tallen off considerably, 

The company commander borrowed $350 on a note 
signed by himself and his lieutenants and mimeographed 
smal! receipt blanks, reading as follows: 


(Date) 
ni to have received from the Commanding 
Utheer, Co.—, 298th Infantry, the sum of FIFTY (50c) 
CENTS, as an advance on my Armory Drill Pay, same 
to be repaid on my next pay day. 





(Signed) 


t for the first drill in the quarter, which 1s nor- 
pay day, each man is entitled to draw a so-cent 
on his pay each time he attends drill. Thus at 


the end of the quarter the private still has to his credit 
$6.50 if he attends all drills, and if he drew his soc at the 
end of each drill. Not all men in the company take ad- 
vantage of this privilege, about 75% of those attending 
drill requesting an advance on their pay. The receipt 
blanks are left on a table, with pencils handy, and men 
sign up if they desire to draw the soc per doll. The men 
then line up before the company commander, and are paid. 

With greatly increased morale the company then pro- 
ceeded to organize a series of community dances, and 
made sufficient money to pay off half of their $1,050 in 
debtedness before federal ; inspection. With some new en- 
listments, the strength of the company on paper was 60, 
and the company ¢ commander succeeded in mustering 34 
men for the inspection. By putting in two extra drills 
a week, this nucleus was quite well trained. By sponsor 
ing sales of company equipment and property, and ad- 
justments, and dances, the company in the next year 
climbed out of debt, began qualifying regularly for drill, 
and at the end of the next two years had paid off all its 
indebtedness, amassed $400 in its fund, had an attendance 
of from 60 to 65 men each drill night, and lo and behold, 
had what all company commanders dream about, a wait 
ing list! The first question usually asked | is: ‘What are 
the money losses to the company, etc?” There have been 
few. In order to cover such losses, the company agreed 
to donate from roc for privates to 18c for sergeants to this 
Club Fund to cover losses. Each quarter, about $250 to 
$300 is advanced to the men and during the period cov 
ered approximately $3, 500 was loaned to the members of 
the company with no security or no assurance that the 
men would appear at the end ‘of the quarter to sign their 
checks. In the original agreement with the members of 
the company, the company commander held out a “big 
stick.’’ He specified that he reserved the right to refuse 
any member this cash advance for two reasons, first, fail- 
ure to attend drills regularly, and second, for breaches of 
discipline. The first reason has been used approximately 
a dozen times in the three and one-half years this system 
has been in vogue, and the second has never been used. 

The company commander is responsible for the funds, 
and must be able to produce either cash (or show bank 
deposits), or show receipts for the total amount of the 
fund. The small mimeographed receipts are filed alpha- 
betically. At the end of the quarter the men sign their 
checks, and the company is paid off in cash. The deduc- 
tions on account of cash advances and for other items, are 
made at this time. The company is then ready to start 
out with a clean sheet for the next quarter. Periodically, 
a “chop suey” dinner is given by the entire company ;: 
overnight encampments with a couple of good meals 
thrown in; outright donations to deserving individuals or 
causes, and many other similar things make constant de- 
mands on the fund, but a yearly dance around the holi- 
days, replenishes the fund for the coming year. 
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HE four-army organization, initiated during the 

| early months ‘of the year just past, seeks to insure 

the prompt and unified employment in emergency 

of existing elements of the Army of the United States, as 

well as the rapid integration and preparation of additional 
forces. 

Under the systems employed in many foreign countries 
military training is so nearly universal, and prearrange- 
ment for mobilization is so perfected that their full mili- 
tary power may be brought to bear at the decisive point 
within a matter of days or weeks. In our own case geo- 
graphical isolation has served to lessen the necessity for 
such a degree of preparedness. The American defense 
system definitely recognizes that a period of some months 
must intervene between any declaration of war and the 
time when fully developed citizen armies could be ready 
for employment. 

If attacked, we would necessarily commit our forces to 
action by increments; the better prepared elements carry- 
ing the full burden of initial operations. Consequently, 
peace-time preparation must assure readiness for the tac- 
tical employment of existing forces as well as for efficient 
conduct of a mobilization. The amended National De- 
fense Act of 1920 was devised with this end in view. 

As that act marked a new departure in military prepara- 
tion, the War Department at once encountered a number 
of new and difficult problems. Among them were the 
initiation of a sound organization for the National Guard, 
the formation of an adequate Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
establishment of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, and the develop- 
ment and execution of training and administrative pro- 
grams for all components. A substantial degree of prog- 
ress in all these, and the development of basic methods 
applicable to general mobilization were necessary before 
there could be undertaken practical preparation in the 
field of higher tactical organization. 

The forces that would be involved in initial mobiliza- 
tion are the existing Regular and National Guard units 
and the auxiliary services needed to support them, includ- 
ing essential establishments in the zone of the interior. 
Officers in the National Guard are appointed by State 
authorities and any vacancies existing in the commissioned 
ranks of that component upon the outbreak of an emer- 
gency would necessarily be filled by National Guard per- 


sonnel. Officer requirements in other organizations during 
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initial mobilization would total about 80,000. Ve hay. 
only some 12,000 Regular officers, of whom al: 
are constantly on foreign service. Among this |. 
no changes could be made in the early weeks o! 
gency. Consequently the 80,000 vacancies w 
to be filled by 10,000 officers from the Regular A rmy and 
70,000 from the Reserve Corps. It is important to note 
that these 70,000 Reserve Officers will be needed during 
the processes of initial mobilization, and are in addition 
to all those necessary in Reserve units that might be called 
during the subsequent stages of a mobilization. 

The whole matter of progressive reductions in the sums 
made available for the Military Establishment has become 
so serious as to warrant here a statistical review of the suc. 
cessive steps taken in this direction. 

The last fiscal year in which appropriations for the sup- 
rt of the military establishment were comparativel 
free from the destructive influence of the existing eco 
nomic situation was 1932. For that period military appro- 
priations aggregated $334,764,748. This total was dis 


tributed as follows: 
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Regular Army and overhead for all compon- 

ents of the Army of the United States. . .§ 285,627,022 
PPS ee ee 35,109,142 
Cpememerenetyes..........:..,.2.-s-. 6,537,785 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps ......... 3,978.00 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps ...... 2,779,129 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 


Practice 73277 












Sa ee ee $3 3347 764,748 
The following fiscal year (1933) Congress docomeed 
the appropriation by a total of $48,771,771. This de 


crease was distributed to activities as follows: 







Regular Army and overhead for all compon- 
ents of the Army of the United States. . . . $46,283,116 











0 SOs Pr ery Serre 1,645,577 
Otganized Resetves ..........:.......-... 183,437 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps .......... * 109.454 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps ........ 1751505 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
8 ae 7 ee 593,620 
Rn Ware POR yo. ous ee oes ac $45,771.77! 
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e fiscal year 1934 Congress further decreased the 
available for military activities to $269, 673,353: 
luction of $16,319, 624 was distributed in the fol- 
mounts to the various components and activities: 


Army and overhead for all compon- 


f the Army of the United States... .. $1 5:444,061 


\ Te Ribas piney hers! A Saar 178,701 
\ zed Reserves ) Sei ac<ehéGreaee eh een we mee ee 
Officers’ Training C corps ooo 612,953 
( s Military Training Camps Soe let + 103,624 
N | Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
rice Presid ie win On erata 20,315 
ase. 


sum of the cuts absorbed under appropriation acts 


d these 2 fiscal years were, in terms of the 1932 ap- 
propriations: 
. Per cent 
Regular Army and overhead for all components of 
a ere ery eee 38 
National Guard ... reer eee 10 
Org un cos cous skin hue adele 6 
Reserve Officers’ pC eee eee ee 10 
Citizens’ Military Training eee 16 


Nati n a Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 159 


The data accompanying the memorandum of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget indicated that the pro- 
posed authorizations were allocated to activities as follows 

mutting funds for departmental expenses) : 

Regular Army and overhead for all compon- 
ents of the Army of the United States. . .§ 182,351,959 


National Guard ............. 6,400,312 
Organized Rei ty '. 1,134,458 
7 serve Officers’ Training C Arps ..... 1,685,005 
itizens’ Military Training Camps ..... 45,000 
sans Board for the Fisnistion of Rifle 
SR le aR he Wachee 2,700 
Total $ 191,619,434 


F Be with the appropriation for 1934 the 


Budget Bureau figures required the following reductions: 
Per- 
Amount of centage of 
reduction reduction 
Regular Army and overhead for all 
mponents of the Army of the 
Uniendl GNI kt $41,547,286 19 
National Guard ............... 26,884,552 81 
Organized Reserves ............ 5:219,890 82 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 1,790,426 52 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps 2,455,000 98 
Natio Board for the Promotion 


fe PU ne 


156,765 99 


PE ai, call $78,053,919 29 
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Translated into terms of its effect upon the military 
establishment this proposal contemplated 
The retirement of some 3,000 to 4,000 Regular of 
ficers. 
The discharge of about 12,000 to 15,000 enlisted men 
of the Regular “Army. 
The elimination of field and armory drill training for 
the National Guard. 
The elimination of all active duty training for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
The elimination of the Citizens’ 
Camps. 
The elimination of field training for the Reserve Ot 
ficers’ Training Corps. 


Military 


[raining 


The elimination of field training for the 
Army. 

The almost complete dismantling of the technical 
services of the Army, including the discharge of civilian 


Regular 


technicians engaged in research, design, development 

and experiment. 

The cessation of procurement of necessary equipment 
and nearly all supplies except clothing and food. 

From these many indirect effects would have been ex 
perienced, particularly by reason of losses in Regular of 
ficers. Because of lack of instructors, inactive training for 
civilian components would have almost ceased, and the 
military school system would have been practically para 
lyzed. Manifestly such results would have meant the 
scrapping of the system prescribed 1 in the National De 
fense Act, and the reduction of the American Military 
Establishment to the status of a Federal constabulary. 

The W ar Department therefore vigorously conte sted 
these figures as being entirely ins adequi ate for each of the 
components of the Army of the United States. The ad 
justment of the requirements of the Military Establish 
ment to the Government’ s retrenchme nt program was the 
subject of continuous and intensive study by the War 
Department, and of written and oral presentations to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. As a result that 
official, under date of June g, 1933, communicated a de 
cision increasing the total authorized expenditures fot 
departmental and military activities to $224,964,758. In 
forwarding this decision to the Secretary of War, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget stated: 





The allocation of this amount is entirely within your 
discretion and you are authorized by the President to 
take such steps as may be necessary in order that your 
expenditures may be within the $224,964,758 herein 
specified. 

Just after the close of the fiscal year, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget increased the allotment for the Na 
tional Guard by approximately $6,000,000. Half of the 
sum was provided by the Budget Bureau as an increase in 
total authorized expenditures. The remainder had to be 
secured by reducing the amounts for other military activi- 
ties. Subsequently the President, upon the earnest recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee of the Reserve 
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Officers Association, approved a $1,000,000 increase in the 
total authorizations and directed it be used for training of 
the Organized Reserves. 

The expenditure program for the fiscal year 1934, 1n 
accordance with the final instructions received from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, represents the fol- 
lowing percentages of reduction from the corresponding 
amounts available for the fiscal year 1932: 

Per cent 
Regular Army and overhead for all components of 


the Army of the United States 


ae wane etd sack 2 
ES SS ET kn a 
Bo ee ee eer ee 48 
Reserve Officers’ Training eee 35 
Citizens’ Military Training eee 66 


National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 93 


MD a 555 States Mae oases Heke sks... 33 


In no other profession are the penalties for employing 
untrained personnel so appalling and so irrevocable as in 
the military. 

Suspension of military training or further slashing into 
the Army’s existing organization would produce a tragic 
situation—a situation even more serious in its eventual 
results than that discussed in the preceding section. Ef- 
ficiency would fall off rapidly. Future correction would 
involve years of intensive work to make good months of 
current neglect. In the event of an emergency human 
and material costs and risk of defeat would be multiplied. 

Mutual confidence, morale, and teamwork in a military 
force are the products of unremitting and intelligent ef- 
fort. Continuity of training along lines determined by 
incessant study and research is the price of professional 
skill. That these things are essential to military success 
is a fundamental truth established by the experience of 
centuries. Today they are of greater moment than ever 
before, since modern weapons ate so varied in type and 
some of them so complex in construction that exploitation 
of their full possibilities in combat requires the utmost in 
technical and professional ability. 

The first essential of an efficient training system is a 
strong corps of highly qualified Regular officers. Such a 
body must attain the professional ability to analyze and 
interpret the lessons of history and evaluate them in the 
light of present and constantly changing conditions. From 
these it must develop correct principles, methods, and 
technique applying to every phase of the military art. Its 
size should be sufficient to insure efficient performance of 
all duties devolving upon it under the American system 
of national defense. Among other things 1 it must provide 
the officers required in foreign garrisons and in the per- 
manently manned harbor defenses of the country. It must 
furnish commissioned personnel for all types of technical 
duty in the procurement and development services and 
for all portions of the general overhead required by the 
Army of the United States. A part of its strength must 
be set aside for the maintenance of professional efficiency 


Januai ebruar, 
through school operation, and another for carry» op the 
many activities involved in peace-time prep ition {y, 
mobilization. 

In addition to these varied duties the Regi ir office 
corps must provide military instruction for all ©) ments oj 
the Army of the United States. The first o!. ectiye of 
this instructional work is to bring to a satisfacto: level of 
proficiency the technical qualifications of every may y, 
every component who will act as a unit comm der jn ; 
war. 

These leaders bear unmeasurable responsibili:¢s. {4c 
of skill in the individual soldier inevitably resi:':s in ¢. 
posure of his own life to unnecessary risk. Bur lack of 


skill in the officer directly endangers the lives 
lowers and comrades, as well as his own. Unless he js ; 
man of practiced judgment and technical ability: i¢ js cer 
tain that his unit will, in battle, suffer futile and needles 
losses. Without officers, and I mean trained officers 
armies are nothing but mobs, and successive disaster mus 
almost certainly bring final defeat before commander 
can absorb the lessons they should have learned in peace 
An army without trained leaders is a contradiction in 
terms. 


his fol. 


The fitness of officers therefore is a matter of serioys 
concern to the War Department, a concern that would be 
intimately shared by the whole American people if there 
were universal appreciation of these basic truths. But be. 
cause war is of infrequent occurrence, and because its dra. 
matic rather than its technical side is emphasized in 
popular histories of military campaigns, the shibboleth 
persists that a commander's duty comprises nothing more 
than urging his men forward to the charge. Men who 
would tremble at the thought of plunging a surgeon’ 
knife into the abdomen of a suffering appendicitis patient 
seem to have, although equally ignorant of applicable 
technique, a bland confidence in their ability to maneuver 
thousands through the dangers of a shell-torn field to the 
never-changing end of glorious victory. Though the 
might stand in helpless wonder before the intricacies of 2 
machinist’s lathe they apparently assume that the com- 
plicated and dangerous weapons of modern war miracu 
lously operate themselves, to the consternation of th 
enemy and our own benefit. 

No man, whatever his calling, can have greater need 
for the ultimate in professional knowledge and skill than 
he to whom falls, for example, the responsibility of lead- 
ing a single infantry battalion in battle. The mere bring 
ing up of his battalion to the front, adequately prepared 
for battle, represents the fruition of weeks or months o! 
intensive effort based upon years of self-preparation 
Every man in the unit must have been diligently and 
properly practiced in the use of rifle, bayonet and gas 
mask. Specialists must be expert in the use of machine 
guns, automatic rifles, 1-pounder cannon, an 
mortars. The commanding officer must know hat his 
supply and communication units ate well trained nd that 
his medical detachment is ready to render efficier service. 
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- be assured that each man knows how to conduct 
coder shellfire, under air, tank, and gas attacks, 
igh every Vi icissitude of modern battle. He must 
-v element of the command to work smoothly 
iently with every other. And finally the leader 

ve dev cloped to the highest degree his own under- 

- of human nature and his capacity for personal 

lea .. for in battle men will follow only those whose 

cr a efficiency inspires confidence and respect. 
the commander has brought his unit into position 


for _ he must decide correctly upon the best forma- 
tio! ‘methods to be employed against the particular 
opt in he has encountered. He must give appropriate 
ord - every unit in his battalion and to elements at- 
tached to it; he must make sure that his communications 
will ) him in touch, throughout the progress of the en- 
gagement, with each portion of his whole command and 
wit perating units. Every factor applying to supply, 
reset wounded personnel, entanglements, entrench- 
ments, transportation, and, above all, to the morale of his 
men must be studied and provided for. He must be able to 
follow with a discerning eye the progress of the battle so 
that at its crisis he may make the most effective use of all 
his remaining assets. And he himself must be so ac- 
custo! “ed by peace- -time maneuvers to efficient perform- 


ance of his control functions that the stress and nervous 
strain of battle will not paralyze his brain and nullify the 
efforts of his whole command. 

As far as possible every officer of the National Guard 
and of the Reserves is now assigned to the position he 
would be expected to fill in an emergency of the immedi- 
ate future, and to the greatest practicable extent his train- 
ing is directed toward qualifying him for the particular 
duties applying thereto. In this way each can be expected 
to acquire reasonable proficiency in his particular military 
function, prov iding only that he is offered and avails him- 
self of training opportunities and that his morale and in- 
terest are maintained at high levels. 

Our minimum requirements in the fields of personnel 
and training include theoretical instruction for all com- 
ponents of the Army and for the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps and the Citizens’ Military Training Camps on 
the scale of the 1932 program; an Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of about 120,000 with two weeks’ active duty training for 
30,000 annually; maintenance of the National Guard at 
least at existing strength with 48 armory drills yearly and 
two weeks’ field training in as large formations as practica- 
ble; target practice and field exercises, to include maneu- 


vers | y large commands, for all tactical units of the Regu- 
lar Art _ an enlisted strength of 165, 000. This num- 
ber of pa men will provide training cadres of satis- 
tactory strength and an efficient tactiful force of reasonable 
size Const: me is available for emergency use. 

The missions, requirements, and general conditions of 
the an Components have already been generally dis- 
n those sections of this report that pertain to the 
AN 


‘sa whole. But efficient development and prepara- 
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tion of these elements for their vitally important place in 
our system of land defense involve some special measures 
and some considerations applying to them exclusively. 

The civilian components constitute a volunteer reserve 
for the professional force, and the greater portion of the 
time they devote to military purposes, particularly in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, is gratuitously given. Conse 
quently, among them a high morale is essential, not only 
to efficiency but to their very existence. 

Since, with negligible exceptions, no member of the 
civilian components gains a livelihood from military ac 
tivity, the matter of emoluments has not for them the vital 
importance that it has for professional soldiers. Their 
principal incentive for pursuing military training as an 
avocation is a patriotic desire to fit themselves for efficient 
service in a national emergency. Their greatest reward 
is definite assurance that the value of their efforts is recog 
nized and appreciated by the Government. They are en 
titled to, and it is essential that they be accorded, proper 
opportunity to prepare themselves for eme rgency duty. It 
is important also that policies controlling appointments, 
promotions, and administration clearly evidence the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in their welfare and efficiency. 

Selection and promotion of personnel in the National 
Guard are accomplished under State authority. For the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps appropriate policies, crystallized 
some 2 years ago after continuous study throughout the 
period since the World War, have received practically 
unanimous support from the members of that organiza 
tion. Favoritism and special influence have no weight in 
initial appointments, and promotion is accomplished un- 
der methods that recognize efficiency and experience. 
These policies have “i faithfully adhered to by the De 
partment, with splendid effect throughout the Corps. 

With organization and administration of the civilian 
components established on a satisfactory basis, the chief 
concern of the War Department is to insure their steady 
development as an efficiently trained portion of the Mil: 
tary Establishment. Their theoretical training usually in- 
volves but slight direct expense, and can be largely con 
trolled by administrative regulations and policy. Winter 
classes under Regular Army instructors, closely supervised 
and progressive correspondence courses, and individual 
contacts are all utilized to promote the military efficiency 
of these elements. During recent years it has been possible 
also, under congressional authorization, to detail annually 
a few selected officers for short terms at the Army’s gen- 
eral and special service schools. 

But opportunity for active-duty training 1s rigidly 
limited by the sums provided for the specific purpose. 
since existing law very properly provides that during such 
tours each member of the civilian components will receive 
the normal pay of his grade. In the National Guard the 
number of armory drills with pay in any year is also fixed 
by appropriations. As pointed out in a prior section of 
this report, there is no substitute for field and other prac- 
tical work, and a reasonable amount of it is essential to 
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This fact is fully realized by the civilian com- 
ponents, and failure to provide such opportunity would 
be interpreted by them as a complete lack of governmental 
appreciation of their personal sacrifice and would result 
finally in a distinct loss of interest and morale and definite 
deterioration in their dependability for defense purposes. 

In the sense that the training of the average officer of 
the civilian components 1s specifically directed toward 
qualifying him for a particular position in emergency, he 
must be considered a specialist. The purpose is to insure 
that he will be entirely competent for his particular war 
assignment. On the other hand, Regular officers, profes- 
sionally equipped by lifelong devotion to military careers, 
must bring to an expanded emergency army that broad 
background of general experience and varied training that 
will enable them to coordinate and unify the activities of 
all arms and services. The professional and civilian con- 
tingents have each their specific places to fill in an amal- 
gamated whole. 

Under the practically stabilized and consistently fol- 
lowed training programs of recent years the civilian com- 
ponents have made steady and commendable progress in 
attaining a proficiency essential to their respective mis- 
sions. They now represent a considerable investment in 
time, effort, and money, and an asset for emergency use 
that should be jealously guarded. Future policies should 
countenance no curtailment of programs that have at- 
tained these results, and in the case of Reserve Officers 
should provide for some expansion of field training. Junior 
combat officers of that corps should be called to active duty 
annually for 2 weeks’ practical training and others in ac- 
cordance with their somewhat lesser needs. The total 
yearly quota should not be less than 30,000. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps should be continued on the 
basis prevailing for the past several years. The value . 
these as feeders for the Officers’ Reserve Corps and a 
agencies for i imparting a degree of military training to a 
typical cross-section of young Americans has been clearly 
established. Their cost to the Government is insignificant 
compared to the resulting benefits. 


efhiciency. 


Schedule of Troop School Delta— Montrose, Colorado 


Subjects 


The necessity and purpose of Troop School Conferences. 
EE INES SRP SIS Ie iO RITES Te 
Administration—Records 
Training Management 
nts adeeb s acy linhnds el rs vebeaens dhs. 
AT NINN 5.5 a inigudio's osb dead imies¥wee’ 

The Nine Principles of War 
Artillery—Infantry Team 
ee eee Tee 
The Civilian—Army Team 
NES SES ee 
Security, March and Outpost 
Leadership in Battle 


INFANTRY 


Date Instructors 
- 10-25-33... ---- ee eee. jad Captain V. S. Burton, In! 
Stake hayes aie Major D. K. Foster, Inf-Res 
ee ores Captain C. R. Neill, Inf-Res 
nue. LCTEREELO CLE TS Major R. R. Gowdy, Inf.-Res 
na, Oe . Captain H. D. Graham, Inf-Re: 
eb-9g:....2.. First Lieutenant L. L. Hick, Med.Res 
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316th Infantry 
GAIN the regiment is indebted to Col. M 










G. Baker, Superintendent of the Valley | Forge MI) 
tary Academy, for the splendid opportunity has af 
forded us of sending our junior officers to the a. sdemy (, 
week-end tours of duty and instruction. It is + splend 
opportunity to see how a real military academy ance; 
to observe the finer details of military customs cour 
and training. 

Arrangements have been made to send two of 0 
ficers each week-end to the academy. They reporr o 
Friday evening and remain on duty until Sund venine 
They have regularly assigned duties and Opportunities f 
taking part in the regular week-end inspections and ce: 
monies, and have reported that not only have they | 
treated royally, but they have gained a real inspiratioy 
from their visits. Already enough of our junior officer 
have applied for these week-end tours to run our vis 
well up into the spring of 1934, and doubtless more w, 


apply before the winter season is over. 
—Bulletin, 79th Divi 
4 7 4 


siOn 


Reserve Officers’ League 
HE Alumni Reserve Officers’ League of the Star 


University of Iowa has been organized by Lieutenan 
Colonel Converse R. Lewis, professor of military science 
and tactics at the university. 

All graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
of the University of Iowa are ex-officio members of th 
league which has for its purpose: “the maintenance of one 
hundred per cent of the commissioned graduates of the 
Iowa R.O.T.C. on the active list of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps; the stronger welding of the dual bond that unite 
its members as brother officers and as alumni of the un 
versity; and the promotion of the cause of national defens 
and the efficiency of its members in the honorable pro 
fession of arms.” 

The league is conducted without expense of any kind 
to the members, and functions under the zgis of the pro 
fessor of military science and tactics. 
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a. ene Ey AEE oF Major D. K. Foster, Inf.-Res 







ee First Lieutenant A. G. Allen, FA-Res 
3- 9-34....... -Captain B. M. Creel, U.S.A., Ret 
3-23-34. ~~ ee eee eee Major R. R. Gowdy, Int Res 





4-13-34...... Second Lieutenant R. A. Elicker, | ARe 
First Lieutenant W. M. Wittmeyer £.-Res 
ae ey Eee ee Captain V.S. Burton, Int 
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ernational Armament and Disarmament 


BY COLONEL GUSTAVUS M. BLECK, MEDICAL RESERVE 


E 1874 Loebell’s Annual Reports on the Mili- 
Status of the Nations of the World have been 
ded as the most authentic source of reference. 
ne published this year appears under the title 


ve 1t and Disarmament' which 1s in keeping with 
he increased scope of the publication. 
A test of the precision of this work will be had by any- 
bne who studies the section of our own military prepared- 
ess. Perusal of this section will also show that the authors 
wve been eminently fair, for they have properly evaluated 


he work done in our various service schools. If any thing, 


hey have rather overestimated the amount of instruction 
1ven our reserve othcers. 
With gard to the various disarmament conferences 


¢ transactions are reported in detail with the conclusion 
hat up to the end of November, 1932, the accomplish- 
nent of the discussions was—nil. 

It is believed that the informative value of the book 
ill be best visualized by a brief sketch of the salient 
oints given in connection with nations which participated 


n the Work 1 W ar. 


‘nce to our own Army. 


For obvious reasons we omit any refer- 


Germany—It 1s generally known that under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty Germany can have no more than 100,000 
nae od 
MNCceTS ANG 


men. This force must be raised by voluntary 


‘nlistment, and officers and men, when definitely ac- 


epted, must serve long terms. Discharged soldiers be- 
ome civilians and cannot be recalled for instructions or 
ianeuvers. Germany had to abolish her old General Staff, 
plans for mobilization having been forbidden, and mili- 


tary aviation is prohibited. Gobet has only one fort 


Konigsberz—which is allowed 22 heavy and 16 antiair- 
craft guns. The entire German Field Artillery has 228 
puns. 
Of interest is the organization of the principal arms. 
he following table tells the story: 
Officers NCO’s Men Horses Machine Guns Minenwefer 
Infants 1,512 10,542 40,635 7,196 1,134(light)  189(light) 
756(heavy)  63(heavy) 
avalr 595 2,932 12.464 17.451 36 (heavy ) 
Artiller 589 2,231 8,007 7,600 
Rist und Abriistung. Eine Umschau iiber das Heer—und 
Kriegsy aller Lander (Armament and Disarmament. A Re- 
rlew Military and War Affairs of all Counties). Edited with 
the ( tion of Numerous Collaborators by Colonel K. L. v 
syne man Army, Ret., 19 Published by E. 8. Mittler 
md § 


erlin. Pp, 216. Price; $3.00. 





A ustria—With a population of about 6,400,000, is al 
lowed a military force of 30,000. The highest unit is the 
brigade. Hungary, with 8,700,000 inhabitants, has a force 
of 35,000, with the brigade as the highest unit, and Bul 
garia (6,000,000 inhi hats ints) has a total military force of 
20,000. The conditions mentioned in connection with the 
military status of Germany apply also to the former Cen 
except Turkey 

unless one desires to include the tr aining of eight military 
persons and twelve police officials as pilots for the air ser 
Ice as an exception in favor of Bulgaria. In addition to the 
regular, long-term army, 


tral Powers and their war-time allies 


the Bulgarian ministry of wat 
onmaiis an sniien force for the protection of the frontier, 
which is allowed 45 machine guns, and a mounted and 
dismounted force of gendarmes (6,800 men) but only 
6,300 gendarmes are permitted rifles. 


In the book there 1S 


a table of the and wat 


peace 


strengths of all nations. So far as the 


armies mentioned 
above are concerned the table shows the identical strength 
of the regular forces as the one available for war. It is of 
course not to be expected that the authors would say any 
thing else, since that would be tantamount to a violation 


of the several peace treaties of 191g. 


Turkey Though a former ally of the Central Powers, 
is allowed a system of compulsory military service affect 
ing every able-bodied citizen between the ages of 21 and 
46. W ith a population of maintains a 
peace force of 20,000 officers and 189,000 men, to which 
may be added a well-trained gendarmerie force. 

The present Turkish officers are no longer of the type 
of the past. Only men with a college education are al 
lowed to enter the war school for a two-vear course. Six 
months must then be spent in a line school, after which 
the candidate for a commission must serve six months 


17,000,000 she 


with troops. Reserve officers are also drawn from men with 
a completed college education after brief periods of serv 
ive in a special school and with troops (six months each). 
Turkey has also provided by law military training for her 
youth. Definite plans for mobilization are not given, 
probably because the present railroad net is inadequate (it 
is being developed at this ume). Turkey's war strength 
is estimated at 1,500,000 men. 

Having viewed the present state of military prepared 
ness of the war-time Entente, we will turn to the war-time 
Allied nations: 
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France—With a home population of 41,400,000 and 
with colonial inhabitants that raise the total to 97,900,000, 
has a neace army of 655,490, which is one and one-half 
per cent of the entire population, and, as we will see, the 
second numerically strongest army of the world. It can 
attain 5,100,000 men in time of war. The peace army is 
now reorganized for greater and speedier mobilization than 
in the past. Under the protection of the strengthened 
fortresses of the new Franco-German frontier, divisions at 
nearly full war strength will cover the mobilization of the 
remainder of the army. Six hundred mobilization centers 
in Europe and Africa have been organized for the second 
line and reserve forces, while the covering army (armée 
de couverture) guards the border or borders. Military 
alliances have been concluded with Belgium (1920), Po- 
land (1921), Czechoslovakia (1924), Roumania (1926), 
and Jugoslavia (1927). Aviation has been expanded to 
3) 000 aircraft. 

The spirit of the French Army and especially that of 
the officers is excellent. The latter represent today a closed, 
united corps, even though it is not a homogeneous one. 
This is only partly due to the better economic condition 
accorded them in the past few years, for it is recognized 
that intense patriotism and a sense of great responsibility 
permeate all grades. For the field a new khaki uniform 1s 
being introduced while the garrison uniform will be 
modified. The authors conclude that the peace army 1s 
larger than is needed for actual defense, that armament, 
too, is available on a very large scale, and that the present 
reorganization does not mean disarmament but a change 
of armament on a broad basis. The French army is con- 
ceded to be superior to any of the European armies. 


Soviet Russia—Russia has compulsory military service 
not only for the Army but for all other war activities, 
which affects both sexes and almost all ages. Military 
grade or rather rank does not exist.’, and the rank and 
file are not obliged to render salutes when off duty, but 
nevertheless discipline of the entire military and naval 
forces is of a rigid kind. The loyalty to the present régime 
has been put to the test repeatedly, the army having re- 
jected all attempts at bribery by the opposition. Theoreti- 
cal and ecuiabesialia has been greatly developed. The 
industries are, however, inadequate for the military needs. 
Fortresses are in process of construction but not yet ready. 
The conclusion of the author is that Russia as a military 
force has to be reckoned with. The army is provided with 
a summer and winter uniform, a cloth helmet replaces the 
cap in winter. Dismounted troops have steel helmets 
resembling the French type. The lance has been abol- 
ished. 


"Just the same the men in charge of units are grouped into 
classes of leadership corresponding with general, field, and com- 
pany officers of the other armies. Officially they are designated as 
**higher,’’ ‘‘senior,’’ ‘‘middle,’’ and ‘‘junior’’ command per- 
sonnel. This statement is not from the book under discussion but 
from an official Russian work entitled: Ustroystvo Vooruzhen- 


nuykh Ssil SSSR (Organization of the Armed Forces U.S.R.R.). 
Published in Moseow in 1927.—The Reviewer. 
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The tactical organization differs somewha: 
armies. Thus the rifle regiment of three bat: 
battalion of regimental artillery of two batt: 
three short, rubber-tired 76-mm. cannon, a |atoon . 
mounted reconnaissance troops, a signal pl a 
platoon, an engineer-camouflage platoon, a: . 
staff, music, and medical service. To this, . time. 
peace, must be added the politico-economic 
“club.” The battalion consists of three rifle yy 
one machine-gun company (six heavy machin 
platoon battalion artillery (two 37-mm. can 
signal section. 

The rifle company consists of a “leading pla 
rifle platoons (each having three units of elev. 
one light machine gun), 18 grenade throwers 
toon with two heavy machine guns. 








Some 
the peace strength of the army was given at 5} 
(26 active and 45 territorial divisions) , but is certaiy 
much larger today. Aviation is well developed wi 
numerous schools training 5,000 pilots and obser 
Russia has also exception: ally large bombers that exceed 


those of other armies. 





















Russia bees sufficient reserves 
man power for a war strength of about seven million me 







Great Britain—The navy, aviation, the land forces o 
Great Britain and North Ireland, the army in India. ; 
defensive force of the Irish Free State, of the dominio: 
colonies, protectorates, and mandates are separate orga 

zations, united only in the person of the king, thoug! 












certain uniformity of training is assured by th Impeni r 
General Staff. England may undertake what is referred 
to as a “small war” without legislative sanction, but cor 





sent of Parliament is necessary for a war against a first-class 
military power (me: aning Europe i in contradistin 

war in colonies). For an expeditionary force one cay ve 
and five to eight infantry divisions constitute ihe first | 
The territorial army (second line) can provide one cavalry 
and fourteen infantry divisions. England has no compu. 
sory service. In time of war, what part of the entire mai 
power of possessions may be mobilized is not determi 

The regular and auxiliary military organizations at 
well trained. 580,000 boy scouts receive some instructio! 
Discipline is good. Participation i in politics 1 is permitted 
but officers must resign when accepting election to Parlie 
ment. 

England has accomplished much in mechanization of 
the army but the work is not yet completed. 
1,644 aircraft. 

The peace strength is given as follows: Regu! 
England 145,811 with 131,229 Territorials. In [nds 
military force has a strength of 342,034, of wh 
are regulars from the home country. For the other fs 
sessions we Cite: Australia—35, 346. New 
4,181 (compulsory service militia) and 15,9 
Irish Free State—14,927. Canada—s8,025 
not correct). Union of South Africa—10,652 
strength of England is given at 2,500,000, bur with th 
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of the Union of South Africa (160,000 men) 
dominions are treated with a question mark, so 
ntire war strength of the British Empire is not 


; 


Under the law of March 11, 1926, the royal army 
| into the home army (including the carabinieri) 
e Ministry of War and the colonial army under 


a istry of Colonies. Compulsory military service 
F e law of 1927 affects persons between 18 and 55 
7 tive service lasts 18 months, but is shortened for 
Bac reasons. Each year 250,000 are called up but 
§ oo are drafted, the deficit is made good by the 
les forced premilitary education of the youths 
ba litary age. The fascist militia represents a strong 
for is divided into ordinary militia—about 9,000 
ofh \d 300,000 men, a permanent force of 81 officers 
and about 80,000 men (mostly for aviation service) and 
sp ilitia, as follows: ; 
Officers Men 
Dedsoad MUM 64 oa kndecharidghine tex 327 3,930 
Frontict MGM <sdcnecteensscaacnowes 120 1,750 
Post and Telegraph = a ae alae 36 350 
Road militia i AEA da hes is 31 419 
Post milttid -. -+a ceo ee Cee eee de 43 856 
Fosest tlle 06x snes sind ne eee Coma 316 35323 
Tolomal nt: con ovkne sche bes sack 66 2,628 
Total .....0+ seem nae aicedeens cUneaee 939-13; cal 
In addition to the above there is a perfectly trained 
Bforce of 666 officers and 25,344 men known as guardia 


hnanziaria (finance guard). 

Aviation—1,295 aircraft. The entire train of cavalry 
has been motorized, the cavalry regiments have no 
vehicles, only pack mules. Officers ate trained similarly 
to the practice in other advanced countries. Reserve of- 
ficers must either pass repeated course of seven months or 
are taken from the university militia. 

Friction between regulars and militia has ceased, and 
there 1s a splendid spirit throughout all armed forces. 

Mobilization plans provide a doubling of the military 
units. Friendly relations exist with Albania, Hungary, 
Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria. With Soviet Russia, Italy lies 
an agreement for delivery of certain foodstuffs. Military 
alliances are not known. The frontiers with France and 


Switzerland have comparatively weak fortifications. The 
conclusion reached is: Since 1925 the reform movement 

: has brought about great advances. The strong state power 
cares within the limited financial resources for the ex- 
haustive utilization of the individual, moral, and economic 
forces of the nation for war preparedness. Command, ot- 
ganiz\vion, armament and equipment of the army are 
modern, the officers are ambitious and capable. The pre- 
limit military training and the moral influences behind 
the have produced a recruiting contingent, better 
bor! rally and physically. The militia develops the 
spit 


iefence and relieves the army of many important 
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missions, but is not as efficient as the army. Navy and 
aviation are highly developed technically. Peace strength 
of the army (including carabinieri and finance guard and 
exclusive of colonial troops and militia) —434,000 men. 
Italy can place on a war footing a force of four to five mil- 
lion men. 


Poland—While Poland did not exist as a force during 
the war, except in independent units with the Allies, her 
military status is of interest to us for obvious reasons. She 
has compulsory military service, a peace army of 300,000 
officers and men, which can be increased to a war stren: eth 
of 3,600,000 men. Former Russian, German, and Aus 
trian fortifications now protect Polish territory. 
has been greatly developed 


Aviation 
up to 1,200 aircraft. The 
rift that existed between officers up to 1926 is no more, 
Marshal Pilsudski has removed from office all his oppo 
nents and placed officers loyal to him in key positions. His 
success at the polls in 1930 brought the army considerable 
prestige and influence in national and industrial affairs 
Armament has been made uniform for the infantry (Pol 
ish Mauser rifle, Browning machine gun). Training ts 
good, annual fall maneuvers have been held on a large 
scale since 1926. 1,200 new officers are gained every year 
from college-trained men or specially qualified NCO’s. 
Training of reserve officers is good. The combat value of 
the army varies according to the former nationality of the 
members. The Polish army 1s steadily progressing and 


will continue to maintain its efhciency by systematic train 


ing. 
Czechoslovakia Population 14,700,000. Compulsory 
) The number of active officers is fixed by 
law at 10,079; professional NCO’s at 8,816. The 3,000 
candidates at present are to be increased later to 13,000 
Annual recruits 75,000. 687 aircraft. Mod 
ernization of armament is progressing, many experiments 


military service. 


Aviation 
are now under way. Among the officers 2,500 are former 
legionnaires; 1,922 are former Austrian regular and 1,688 
former Austrian reserve army officers, 1,154 were promoted 
from ranks, and 54 were taken over from foreign armies. 
Nevertheless, training is uniform and good. Annual di 
vision maneuvers are held. The army is non-political. 
Discipline 1s rigid ; communistic propaganda has been 
suppressed. A bill from premilitary training of youths 
having been defeated, in practice such training is effective 
through societies with a membership of Ein a million 
(the basis of estimation is not given in the book, but the 
data for it are). Scheme of mobilization: (1 ) Alarm billets 
at threatened frontier. (2) Partial mobilization (army 
cadres and I Reserve—(reservists up to goth year). (3) 
General mobilization (territorial). Conclusion: The army 
is trained with French aid and is equipped for offensive 
war. Peace strength 140,000; war strength—1,500,000. 
Jugoslavia 


This official name replaces since 1929 the 
designation 


“Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo 
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The first system of balancing the daily 
diet by purely mechanical 
tions yet offered the 


opera- 
American public 





BALANCING 








‘DAILY DIETS 





~~ PERLEY’ S 
SYSTEM 


Are You Charged With the Responsibility of 
Feeding Others Correctly? 


‘BaLANcING Datty Diets—PERLEY’s System”’ 

presents in concise form that which recog- 
nized authorities believe you should know about 
diet planning. This book might be called ‘‘ How 
to Feed Folks Intelligently.’’ It is free of fads 
and fancies—all business. It is interpretative of 
the works of others. 


‘‘BALANCING DAILY DIETS— 
PERLEY’S SYSTEM’’ 
What Should We Eat? 
IT INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEVELOPING DAILY DIET. 
WHAT SHOULD WE Eat? 
SIMPLE RULES oF DIET. 

LIST OF PRINCIPLE PROTECTIVE F oops. 
Diet PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
NUTRIENT STANDARDS UPON WHICH THE TABLES 
oF FoopD VALUE ARE BASED. 

INDEX TO CORRECT DIET. 

TABLE OF FooD VALUES. 
ILLUSTRATIVE Basic MENU COVERING TEN-DAy 
CYCLE OF Foops. 





Answers the Question, 


Developing ten menus by Perley’s System will 
give you a clear mental picture in a quantita- 
tive form of the nutrient character of ordinary 


foods. 


BALANCING 








DAILY DIETS _ 


PERLEY’S 
SYSTEM 


A copy of this practical book should be owned 
by every organization of the Regular Army, 
National Guard, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
by Civilian Institutions, by Housewives, by 
Mess Officers, Mess Inspectors, and by All Who 
Believe Correct Diet Insures Good Health. 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 
COMPLETE :: CONCISE :: CORRECT 
PRICE $2.00 


Plus Postage (average 10 cents) 
J { 
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venes.”’ Population about 14,000,000. Compu! 


military 
t regula. 
then ty 
rueth gg 
1V. Pre 
CE 1930 


l tr 
00ps 
e. There 


strength 
| equip. 
Case of 
officially 
probably 
Actual 
gain in 
p'cpatatory 
foreig: military 
from reserve officers and reserve NCO’s when 


service covers all citizens aged 21 to 40. The 
tion provides fourteen months of active sery 
the reserve of the operating army. From the 
the fiftieth years of life are spent in the reserve 
military training of youth by law is planned 
considerable reorganization of line and tech 
has taken place ah attention to mountain wa 
are sufhicient trained reservists to double the ar 
on mobilization. It is assumed that superannu 
ment exists only in small quantities and that 


Aviatio 


: 
given to the League of Nations as 568 aircraft, 


war irregular societies will be utilized. 


“disarmament 
Annu 


gr iduates of military 


an exaggeration to allow for 
number of craft is probably about 450. 
officers is 600, from 


school, from young men trained in 
schools, 
recommended for examination. There is still 
Technical troops are deficient owing 


Details to French 


schools result in calbmence of French strate gy and tactics, 


0 much 
mech: inic al drill. 


to low standard of general education. 


Discipline 1s rigid. Regular soldiers cannot ta part in 
elections. Mobilization is divided into period of threat 
ening danger, partial or general mobilization, when the 
units brought up to war strength. The king can order 
mobilization in agreement with the minister of war and 
with the premier. The railroad net is inadequate for the 
new frontiers. 


Serbia has in addition to the army a frontier 


guard of 
119 officers and 7,362 men, under the Minister of War 
(mostly old Serb soldiers). The gendarmes are under 
control of the Minister of the Interior, but training, dis- 
cipline and equipment are controlled by the war depart- 


Strength 451 officers, 3,930 NCO’s, 3.573 men 


Frontiers are being now strengthened by fel d fortifica- 


ment. 


tions. The fortifications of the Bay of Cattaro are kept 
up and are well armed. The peace army has a strength of 
about 102,000 which can be raised to 2,000,000 In waft. 
Greece—With a population of 6,394,000, has compul- 
sory military service, and a peace army of 5,042 officers 
and 61 ,094 men, to which should be added 709 officers 
There are a number 
of general staff and line schools for active and reserve of- 


and 12,505 men of the gendarmerie. 


ficers. Training 1s under the supervision of a French mil- 
tary mission of four officers for the army and two for 
aviation. Premilitary training is given in the commot 
schools. For mobilization there are 27 centers, according 
to the French system. Concentration is rendered difficult 
on account of the poor railroad net. War strength 1s give 


as 600,000. 


Japan —With a population of 66,000,000, ha 
army of 266,248 capable of expansion for war ' 


a peace 


officers and men. There are 17,343 regular offic 











